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Tuts amiable and accomplished nobleman expired, after an illness‘of but 
short duration, on Wednesday the 10th of July; and by this event, lite- 
rature and the arts, no less than the highly respectable families to whom 
his Lordship was allied, have sustained a very heavy loss. His life was too 
little public, and too devoid of great events, to allow of our giving a pro- 
tracted account of it. Some brief notices, however, of his family and per- 
sonal history may not be unseasonable. For these particulars we are 
indebted to the memoirs of Lord Clifden, and of the late Lord Dover, in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Most of the facts ascertained respecting the early history of this family, 
are communicated in a valuable work pubiished by the subject of this 
memoir, under the title of ‘‘ The Ellis’ Correspondence.” It consisted of 
letters written during the important years 1686-7-8, and besides throwing 
a light upon the great Revolution effected at that period, made us 
acquainted with the ancestry and family whence the subject of this memoir 
is descended. The name of Ellis was remarkably distinguished among 
those whom the political changes of the times brought into action; for of 
six sons of the Rev. John Ellis, who died November 3d, 1681, the eldest 
was John, (to whom the correspondence is addressed at Dublin,) a secre- 
tary to the Revenue Commissioners under James II., and afterwards 
Comptroller of the Mint and Under Secretary of State to William III; 
the second was Sir William Ellis, who, following the fortunes of the exiled 
Stuarts, was Treasurer and Secretary of State to the Prince, yet died a 
Protestant at Rome ; the third was Philip, a Jesuit of much influence at 
the court of James, and, finally, Romish Bishop of Segni, in Italy; the 
fourth, Welbore, was Protestant Bishop of Meath, and the direct founder 
of the present noble house ; and the fifth and sixth were in the profession 
of medicine and the law. 

The John Ellis, to whom these six sons were born, traced his ancestry to 
the Conquest ; from the date of which event, they had been settled at 
Kiddall Hall, in the county of York ; he was rector of Waddesdon, Suffolk, 
and married to Susanna, the daughter of William Welbore, Esq. of Cam- 
bridge. Welbore, their fourth son, having acquired the most liberal edu- 
cation, and taken the degree of D.D. was, after various church prefer- 
ments, ordained Bishop of Kildare in 1705, and translated to the see of 
Meath in 1731, where he died about two years afterwards. He was a 
member of the Privy Council, and left by his lady, Diana, daughter of Sir 
John Briscoe, of Amberley Castle, Sussex, and grand-daughter of Nicholas, 
Earl of Banbury, two surviving children, namely, a son, Welbore, and a 
daughter, Anne. 
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Welbore rose to high consideration in the state, and filled many offices 
of great trust and responsibility. In 1749, he was a Lord of Admiralty; in 
1755, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland; in 1763, Secretary at War; in 1765 and 
1770, again Vice-Treasurer of Ireland; and in 1782, Secretary of State. 
Having discharged the duties of these important stations in a manner which 
signally entitled him to honourable reward, he was, in 1794, created a 
peer, as Lord Mendip, of Mendip, in the county of Somerset, with remain- 
der, he having no issue, to the issue male of his sister Anne, by her mar- 
riage with Henry Agar, Esq. 

The family of Agar are of French extraction, and belonged to the Comte 
Venaissin, whence they fled, to avoid the religious persecutions which wasted 
the country, and drove its best citizens into banishment. They had also 
settled in the shire of York, but, by intermarrying into Ireland, they became 
landed proprietors there; and James Agar, of Gowran Castle, in the 
county of Kilkenny, sat for many years in the Irish Parliament, as the 
representative of the respective boroughs of Leighlin and Gowran. By his 
second wife, Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Wemyss, of Danesfort, 
and who lived to the extraordinary age of one hundred and six, he had seve- 
ral children, of whom Henry, the eldest, married, as already mentioned, in 
1733, Anne Ellis, daughter to the Bishop of Meath, and sister to the first 
Lord Mendip. 

Of this marriage were born, James, the first Baron and Viscount Clifden, 
and Charles, (third son,) Archbishop of Dublin, and founder of the Irish 
Earldom of Normanton; besides other male and female issue. James, 
created Lord Clifden, July 1776, and Viscount in 1781, was a Privy Coun- 
cillor in Ireland, one of his Majesty’s Commissioners of the Customs, and 
Post-master-General in that kingdom; and, who, previously to his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, had long represented the county of Kilkenny in Par- 
liament. He married, in March 1760, Lucia, eldest daughter of John 
Martin, Esq., and widow of the Hon. H. B. Walsingham, second son of 
the Earl of Shannon ; by that lady he had, besides other offspring, Henry- 
Welbore, Viscount Clifden, the father of the subject of this sketch, who 
was his only son. 

The Hon. Agar Ellis was born on the 14th of Jan. 1797, and in 1822 
married Georgiana, second daughter of George, sixth and present Earl of 
Carlisle, by whom he has several children. At the general election in 1818, 
he was returned for the borough of Heytesbury; and at the age of twenty- 
one, took his seat in the Imperial Parliament, of which he continued to be an 
efficient member, until he was raised to the peerage in June, 1831: seldom, 
indeed, taking a very conspicuous part in debates upon the great political 
questions which have been discussed ; but, while he maintained his principles 
upon these in a way not to be misunderstood, applying himself with more 
congenial and prominent zeal to every subject which involved the cause of 
Jearning, the fine or useful arts, charities, and the improvement of the 
people. Thus, in 1824, when the sum of £57,000 was appropriated to the 


purchase of Mr. Angerstein’s collection of pictures for the public, as the . 


foundation of a National Gallery, it must be recorded to the lasting fame of 
Mr. Ellis, that he was the first person who suggested this illustrious design, 
‘and one of the most earnest and enlightened of its advocates, whose energy 
led to the adoption of the measure. 

With regard to his political course and sentiments, we cannot, 
perhaps, illustrate Mr. Ellis’s opinions better, than by transcribing his 
own declaration of them in the debate on the Irish Forty-shilling Free- 
holders bill, March, 1829. ‘I seldom trespass. on the indulgence of the 
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House, (he said,) but I am anxious to explain, in as few words as possible, 
the reasons which induce me to vote for this wise measure. I can assure 
the House, that I am, in the strict sense of the word, a decided reformer. 
I have voted, not only for particular motions of reform, but for general 
reform ; and, as a reformer, I am ready to support this measure.” In the 
same speech, he characterized the ‘Catholic emancipation,” as “a great 
and healing measure of justice and concession :” from which it may be 
correctly inferred, that all his votes in the House of Commons have been 
on the popular side. 

Reverting, however, to his patronage of the fine arts, we may describe 
Mr. Ellis as the steady and generous friend to our native school. The 
judgment exhibited in the collection which adorns the walls of his mansion 
in Spring Gardens, proclaims the connoisseur as well as the amateur; and 
almost every picture is a gem, which one would be tempted to choose as the 
best specimen of the artist extant, and always to be referred to a sa pleasing 
example of his style and execution. Among these, the celebrated com- 
position of the Queen’s Trial, by Hayter, is memorable as a historical 
document, and a gallery of distinguished portraits, such as has rarely been 
produced ; while the works of Lawrence, Collins, Jackson, Leslie, Newton, 
and other eminent contemporaries, add to the treasures of this selection, no 
less distinguished by its uniform taste and feeling, than by the grace, 
beauty, and interest of its component parts. 

In literary pursuits, similar discrimination and refinement have marked 
his Lordship’s career. As an author, he has published, within a short time, 
“ The True History of the State Prisoner, commonly called the Iron Mask, 
extracted from documents in the French Archives.” ‘‘ Historical Inquiries 
respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England.” ‘The Ellis’ Correspondence,” in two octavo volumes, 
and illustrating a remarkable period of the annals of England, from the 
letters of the Editor’s family. Mr. Ellis also, in 1822, produced a 
Catalogue Raisonné of the principal pictures in Flanders and Holland ; 
which was printed, but not published ; and we have reason to know, that 
he is the writer of some able reviews, both in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, as well as of articles in Magazines, Annuals, and other periodicals, 
which reflect great credit upon his fancy and talents. 

In the separate works we have enumerated, the author has displayed 
much elegant literature, and an acute and critical mind. Following 
M. Delort, he has demonstrated almost beyond doubt, as far as cireum- 
stantial evidence can go, that the Iron Mask was Count Hercules Anthony 
Matthioli, a Bolognese by birth, and secretary of state to Charles II]. 
Duke of Mantua. But whether this fact is acknowledged or not, there 
can be no question as to the ability with which Mr. Ellis has treated it. 
The Historical Inquiries appeared the year after the Iron Mask, namely 
1828, and still farther elevated their author’s reputation. His investiga- 
tion of the character of Lord Clarendon is a well-written and clever 
volume ; and it is curious to find that so new a view of the case should 
have received such considerable countenance since, by the publication of 
Lord Ashburnham’s exposition of the conduct of Hyde towards his ancestor, 
the Jack Ashburnham of the unfortunate Charles I. 

The Ellis’ Correspondence is a performance of still greater historical 
value ; which, while it interests the reader by its variety, throws a certain 
light upon many transactions that have exercised the ingenuity and research 
of preceding authors, without having been hitherto satisfactorily developed 
or explained. Almost from the first institution of the Royal Society of 
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Literature, his Lordship has been a diligent and valuable member of the 
Council, and, since the resignation of the learned Bishop of Salisbury, has 
enjoyed the distinction of being its Second President. His last literary 
labour was the publication of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, a per- 
formance which does great credit to the research of the noble editor. 

From such labours, and from such associations, has this estimable noble- 
man been called away by death ; and while, in recording this event, we 
deeply lament its untimely occurrence, we cannot but rejoice that he has 
left behind him an example, which those of his rank will do well to imitate, 
and by following which they will add to their hereditary privileges, that 
personal respect and affection from the great body of the people, which 
constitute the safeguard and the pledge of their stability and their per- 
manence. 

ema me eR 


ON THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 


Mavy in number, and various in character, as are the objections to the modern drama, 
and justly founded as those objections appear to be, to every one who considers impar- 
tially its effects and tendency in relation to the moral feeling of the public at large, there 
cannot be any doubt that the tragedy of the ancients may in many respects claim an 
exemption from the censures, which apply, with equal truth and power, to the writings of 
the dramatists of later times. Whatever might be the licentiousness of the Attic comedy, 
(and to what a depth of debasement this means of exciting the worst feelings in the 
human breast descended, needs not be mentioned here ;) a spirit of comparative purity 
seems to have watched over the cradle of its sister art, which, whether we consider the 
darkness of the times, or the character of the people among whom it was nurtured, 
appears equally surprising. Faults there undoubtedly are, and these neither few nor 
unimportant; but enough of valuable ore gleams from the deteriorating matyix_ with 
which it is accompanied, to induce us involuntarily to ask, How such a noble system of 
speculative ethics could spring from means apparently so inadequate to its production ? 
while, fully acknowledging, as we do, the inefficacy of the lessons inculcated, or the 
examples made use of, without the quickening agency of a power which the Divine 
Mercy thought fit to reveal, after ages of night had sufficiently proved the inability of 
man, when left to himself, to do otherwise than fail; we cannot at the same time restrain 
our wonder at the splendour and loftiness of the truths thus oe or the imposing 
manner in which that philosophy or virtue, whose practical weakness contemporaneous 
history has so fearfully and undeniably proved, contrived to invest itself with the majestic 
dress and external beauty of a far more glorious and vital essence. Indeed, when com- 
with the grovelling idolatry of the nations around them; when contrasted at the same 
time with the relentless ferocity of the northern hordes, or the melancholy state of effe- 
minate depravity, inhuman cruelty, and systematic deceit, into which their Asiatic neigh- 
bours had sunk, the mental condition of the Greeks of old appears much to resemble that 
which Milton has so beautifully ascribed to the fallen spirits of a somewhat loftier order 
than their unhappy compenions in ruin :— 
hers a’ , sat on a hill retired 

In thought more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

of and evil, much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame, 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy, 

Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 

Pain for awhile, or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 

With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 

Foremost among ancient writers in the great art of moving the sympathies by scenes 
of imaginary distress, stands the name of Euripides, the most tragic of poets, according 
to.a testimony, towards which succeeding ages have shown a respect rather greater than 
it deserves,* and among the many relics bearing the impress of genius, by which that 
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well-known name appeals to the admiration of posterity, none, in beauties peculiar to itself, 
can be considered superior to the Alcestis,—a production which, to gain all due effect 
from external circumstance, should be read on some calm day, in what Coleridge calls 
“the leafy month of June,” when the mind, indis to any great effort, would will- 
ingly yield itself to a succession of the most graceful images, sporting through the scenes 
of a tale of the gentlest power. It is unessential, moreover, whether its merits be viewed 
through the medium of a translation, or not. No language can be so opposite to the 
original in its essential character, nor any translation so indifferent, as to obscure the 
elegance and pathos which shine through the mere plan and narration of this exquisite 

iece. Now, we are by no means certain that so high an encomium would be warranted 
by a strict application of the rules dictated for the use of all poets to come, by the mouth 
of the mighty Stagyrite himself, or by the very respectable judgment of many among 
the “ hundred-head of his friends,” on the banks of Cam and Isis. Neither are we at 
all sure that the drama itself, if taken home and measured “by an exact scale of 
Bossus” would not, like the epic poem of Sterne’s Critic, be found “ out in every one 
of its dimensions.” In what are more popularly considered the characteristics of tragic 
excellence—in the agency of terror, guilt, suffering, madness, and remorse, upon the 
minds of the persons represented, and indirectly upon those of the spectators assembled, 
there are not wanting many master-pieces of the Grecian stage, which address themselves 
to the feelings with a far more forcible effect. It does not, to use the language of Sir 
Philip Sydney, “ stir the heart like a trumpet” as some passages in the Seven against 
Thebes. It does not throw the reader into a fever of admiration, like the sublime apos- 
trophe to all inanimate nature in the Prometheus, or the noble system of impassioned 
verse, with which that wild and incomprehensible poem concludes. Neither has it the 
imposing majesty and mysterious interest of the (Zdipus, or the mournful dignity which 
makes the Electra of Sophocles one of the finest impersonations of the Attic muse. But 
as long as the endearing relations of domestic life, drawn in the most engaging light by 
the hand of an author whose style vies with the pencil of Reubens in the strength of 
individual colouring, awaken a correspondent feeling in every cultivated breast—as long 
as the fount of deep emotion is as sensitive to the voice of song, as the swelling spring of 
the forest to the influence of the passing gust, the Alcestis of Euripides will find those 
who will appreciate its subdued and magic power—while, when considered with reference 
to the melody of its diction, the natural character of its sentiments, the delightful issue 
of its plot, or the masterly manner in which the few persons introduced are drawn, it is 
not yielding too much to a favourite impression, to assert that it stands a singular monu- 
ment of literary excellence in an age, when excellence it is true was of no unfrequent 
occurrence, but yet, generally speaking, of a very different character. The very locality 
of the scene is in strict accordance with the household quietness and sweet portraiture of 
affection it is intended to develop. We have neither Thebes nor Argos reared in towered 
magnificence before our eyes,—there are no smoking altars, garlanded victims, nor pomp- 
ous processions,—no hurrying of characters to the beleaguered battlement, nor entrance of 
affrighted messengers from the field of war. For these, we have Thessaly at a time when 
Thessaly was considered not unworthy of being the abode'of gods, the still waters of the 
streams tributary to the Peneus bright with reflected harvests, and Mount Othrys reposing in 
stately dignity, with its valleys resonant to the shepherd’s pipe, and white with innumer- 
able flocks. We are introduced to the very hearth of a prince, whose power, founded only 
on the attachment of his subjects, and whose hospitable liberality, bestowed with indiscri- 
minative hand, remind us strongly of the simple authority and uncalculating kindness of 
heart, conspicuous in the history of the patriarchal rulers of Holy Writ. Then again, 
where shall we find those collected excellences which, in the fallacious days of our youth, 
we consider as essential to the female character in the abstract, and gift with “a local 
habitation and a name,” in any one of the forms which smile upon our path, and haunt 
our summer dreams, so vividly developed as in the delineation of Alcestis herself,— 
the tender mother—the revered mistress—the blameless wife—the willing victim of death 
under the influence of a love “stronger than the grave,” and a devotion which, in its 
full extent, the heart of woman is, perhaps, after all, alone capable of feeling. 
To Wordsworth’s favourite subjects of contemplation, the Una of the Fairy Queen, and 
the Desdemona of Shakspeare, he would be well justified in adding the Thessalian 
Princess, as a conception of no inferior merit, either in design or execution ; and if the 
general representations of the gentler sex by Euripides are distinguished by unmerited 
sarcasm, he must be allowed, in the present instance, to have made the “ amende 
honorabie” to those qualities which he has so often calumniated. Let us hope, for his 
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own sake, that the truer picture was drawn when age had matured his judgment. 
We have before said, that such a drama, to be appreciated, should be read under 
favourable external circumstances ; and we — the assertion, for we would not have 
this venerable fragment of antiquity approached with other feelings than those with which 
we contemplate the immortal sculptures of the Parthenon, or the ornaments of the once 
splendid dwelling-place of the Phigalian Jove. In its effect upon the mind, indeed, it 
much resembles that produced by the above reliques of art, or rather it is like one of our 
own calm sunsets, when every thing on earth is in perfect keeping with the tranquillity 
of the heavens, and when every moment, presenting us with a new modification of the 
prospect, through the medium of a changed light, is met with a pleasure not unmingled 
with melancholy, as in itself the effacer of a combination of hues as beautiful as that 
which it brings. So it is in perusing the Alcestis—over each passage we could linger 
with delight, but others as attractive allure us forward, and we are borne on with 
increasing interest to the catastrophe, regretting continually that the equality of excel- 
lence has not allowed us to pause on our way, as we could have wished, or to examine 
the many attractions presented to us in detail. 

The story of Alcestis is of course well known to every reader of Milton, who has 
introduced it with such effect into one of those Sonnets, which dwell upon the ear like 
the lofty diapason of an organ when touched by a master’s hand. Different authors, 
it appears, though they agree upon the main es are at variance as to certain unes- 
sential particulars. The version of the tale by Euripides is as follows :— 

Admetus, king of Thessaly, and husband of Alcestis, the orphan daughter of Pelias, 
has had the good fortune to entertain Apollo, during a temporary exile from Olympus, 
in the subordinate capacity of a cowherd. The Thessalian monarch is shortly afterwards 
marked by the Fates as a victim ; but on the urgent entreaties of the grateful divinity he 
has befriended, the stern goddesses consent to the somewhat singular expedient, of 
accepting a substitute in his stead. Admetus forthwith betakes himself, in a manner 
rather unworthy a hero of antiquity, to his various friends and relatives, who, severally, 
as might be expected, decline to accede to his request. Among others, he has recourse 
to his own parents, a worthy couple, who are somewhat advanced in years, but not at all 
more willing on that account to part with the dregs of life yet left, at the request of 
another; a circumstance which appears, from his own words, to have struck Admetus 
with a most unfilial degree of amazement. At this crisis, however, His wife, in the flower 
of youth, and the mother of two children, much to the disgrace of her husband, as will 
be we imagine the comment of enlightened posterity, presents herself as the willing 
offering, and is accepted by the dark rulers of human destiny. The piece opens with an 
interview between a hideous personification of death, who appears on the stage with his 
drawn sword to shear the fatal lock from the head of the devoted victim—and Apollo 
himself, who has kindly descended, with the vain hope of dissuading the grim fiend from 
his — The dialogue which ensues is singular enough: the god infusing a most 
gentlemanly style of contemptuous expostulation into his conversation with the grisly 
ane before him; while Death keeps to his point with the pertinacity and cunning of a 

logged rhetorician, and, consistently with his character, remains inexorable. Apollo derives 
comfort, however, from the anticipation, that some other may be more successful than 
himself, in a controversy of a different character, when Death shall be forced to yield his 
prey, and receive small thanks for the favour. The parties then separate, and the chorus 
enter upon the scene, which is supposed to lie before the house of Admetus, with 
expressions of the deepest anxiety for the event which has called them together. 
The absence of the lustral water before the porch, and the dead silence which prevails, 
unbroken by any sound of lamentation, induce them to hope that the last struggle is not 
yet over; and they immediately proceed (with the usual facility, of adapting song to cir- 
cumstance, which the Greek choruses possess,) to lament the inefficacy of all means of 
propitiation on such an occasion. Their seemingly ill-timed melody is interrupted by 
the appearance of an attendant from within, who describes, at their request, what has 
happened, in an exceedingly graphic manner. The chorus have broken out into an 
exclamation of pity for Admetus, as a widower deprived of the best of wives, to which 
the attendant replies in some such manner as the following :— 
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The best! oh, who that title shall gainsay? 
Where breathes the type of female excellence 
Surpassing her, who, for a husband doomed, 
Honouring the nuptial bond, has dared to die? 
This knows our city through its whole extent, 
But what I tell shall rouse its wonder more. 
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For on the dawn of this lamented day, 

Rising, she bathed with care, and, taking forth 
From cedar chests her richest ornamentr, 

And robes of costliest woof and fairest dye, 
Stood in a queen’s arrayed ; 
Then bending lowly at the blazing hearth, 
Thus prayed its guardian goddess,—‘‘ Arbitress, 
Since to the grave’s mysterious depths I haste, 
And my last earthly prayers are uttered now, 
Shield thou my infant babes, in years to come 
Providing for my gentler hope some stay 
Worthy her name in dignity and love, 

And for her brother’s home a fitting bride. 

; Let no untimely blast, when low in dust 

Their mother’s head is laid, cut short their days, 
But be their lives in happiness and peace 
Prolonged to age on this paternal soil.” 

Thus having said, and visiting in turn 

Our household altars, from the myrtle’s bough 
Twining her votive wreaths, at each she knelt 
Silent and tearless, yielding not to grief 

One plaintive word, nor to the fearful hour 

One shade of colour from her unblenched cheek. 








The attendant proceeds to describe Alcestis as entering ber bridal chamber, where her 
suppressed feeling at length shews itself by a burst of long and uncontrolled weeping. 
6 What follows presents us with a very beautiful picture :— 


When the first flood of tears had eased awhile 
Her labouring heart, she rose to issue forth, 
And quitting oft her chamber, oft returned, 
And bowed by anguish sought her couch anew. 
Meanwhile her children clinging to her vest, 
Indulged their infant grief, while she in turn 
Each raised with trembling arms, and to her breast 
Clasped with the love a dying mother feels. 
Filled was the house with wailing and lament, 
As unto all assembled at her side 
She stretched her feeble hand, nor was there one, 
However mean his place, who, unaddressed, 

* Heard not, and answered, to her last farewell. 
Such is the scene beneath our sovereign’s roof, 
Who, dying, had but shared our common lot; 
But thus surviving, from henceforth shall bear 
That grief which slumbers not, nor can forget. 

Chorus. And how, since called from one so dear to part, 

Meets this stern hour of ill the wretched King? 


Atiend. With tears incessant, bearing in his arms 
Her fainting form, distracted he invokes 
The spirit quivering for its flight, to stay: 
Vainly, alas! for still the dread disease 
Gains on her strength, and powerless by her side 
Already droops her chill and listless hand. 
Yet, ere her latest breath is spent, she prays 
Again to gaze upon the cheerful day, 
Since never more its majesty of light 
Shall she behold, nor hail the glorious sun. 
Enough—'tis meet that I announce within 
Your friendly coming, for with hearts which feel, 
From long established intercourse, his grief, 
Well know I that ye seek our monarch’s doors. 


The attendant then retires, while the chorus, who cannot suffer so fairan opportunity to pass 
unimproved, burst forth into a new strain of measured lyrics, in which they invoke the aid 
of Apollo, as a “ dernier ressort.” They have just come to the prudent conclusion, that a 
life of single blessedness is subject to by far the fewest casualties and inconveniences, 
when Alcestis appears, with all the sublimity of speech and manner of one, before whose 
eyes the dim phantoms of another world are already floating. She calls upon the sun, 
and on the wandering clouds of heaven, upon her domestic hearth, and paternal country, 
in a strain of wild appeal, and addresses, in the language of dying abstraction, 

“ That grim ferry-man whom poets speak of,” 


whom she sees already trimming his boat for her passage. She then represents herself as 
summoned by a form invisible to the by-standers, that common impression which, 
founded it may be on reality, as none can say that it is not, has been so forcibly described 
by two of our own poets,—by Mickle in his touching stanza :— 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says, I must not stay : 


I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 

















And by Shakspeare, in those powerful lines :— 
H 


Coleridge, or some other bird of Mzonian wing, would alone be capable of finding a 
stanza which should be equal in power to the forcible expressions in the Greek. Admetus, 
who has also entered in the mean time, continues his unavailing —— and lamenta- 
tions, until his expiring queen, with an effort which those who have 
a dying couch (and, alas! how few have been unvisited by that hour of trial) well know 
that the sinking frame can often make, rallies her failing energies, recalls her thoughts to 
the realities of the material world, and addresses her final request to her husband in a 
manner highly pathetic. 

Alcestis. Admetus—since how near my end thou seest— 


Chorus. 


Admetus. 
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ark! I am called—some say the genius so 
Cries “Come,” to him that ly-must die. 


called to attend 


Hear the last words these lips have power to breathe. 
More precious than that life, which unto all 

Seems best, esteeming thine, behold I die, 

Though fate for many a year might spare me still, 

And Thessaly would furnish to my choice 

No few aspirants, if deprived of thee, 

To share the splendours of my state and throne. 

Yet to mine eyes, if doomed no more to gaze 

On thee their dearest light, hath being’s gift 

Seemed worthless while possessed, nor have I prized 
The sweet and grief-unsullied time of youth, 

With all its winning pleasures oft enjoyed ; 

Such too hath been my choice, when they, whom most 
The trying deed became, thy parents, shrank, 

And coldly left thee in thine hour of need ; 

Though gloriously amidst the blaze diffused 

By such an act had closed their honoured days ; 
Though other children, had thy thread been rent, 
They could not hope to cheer their lonely hearth ; 

And we, if either thus to fate had bowed, 

Together might have seen our days prolonged 

As their’s in wedded happiness—nor thou 

Reft of the mother of thy babes—nor I 

Compelied to Jeave them orphans—but of this 
Enough—far otherwise some hostile god 4 
Hath fixed our dark condition—be it so. 

I murmur not—but for the love I show, 

Thus suffering, supplicate one easy boon, 

Not as to what I lose equivalent, 

For where the gift whose worth with life shall vie? 
Yet as by justice prompted, as thyself 

Shalt own, if feeling for the babes I leave 

To claim thy care, affection like to mine, 

Let not another, in the halls, where once 

My voice was heard, command, who, than myself 
Less patient, on these children of our love, 

With envious hate shall lay a cruel hand. 

Oh, suffer not, by all we cherish, this; 

For nothing gentler than the viper’s mate 

Is she who rules o'er children not her own. 

For thee, my son, I fear not, for thy youth 

Thy father’s name shall be a sheltering-tower ; 
But oh, my daughter, how canst thou expect 

A blessing on thy future state to rest, 

If left to pine beneath a step-dame’s frown” 

Alas! no mother’s hand shall wreathe thy brow : 
Upon thy bridal day,—no mother’s voice a 
In the fierce hour of travail sharp and fell, ‘ 
Support thee, when such aid is needed most, 

Since I thy fond protectress once must die ; 

And this, not on the coming morrow’s dawn, 

Nor its third rise from hence, but in the hour 

Hastening with rapid moment’s to its close. 

Farewell—on each may joy and peace be shed, 

For from this day Admetus, of a true 

And faithful wife ’tis thine to boast, and yours, 

My children, of no common mother’s name. 


Of this thy just request be confident, + 
Though in his royal presence thus we speak, q 
Mindful while reason lasts shall be our king. 


Oh! doubt it not, for since through life thou heldst 
The dearest title to my bosom’s trust, 

Nor time nor death shall rob thee of the claim. 
Throughout broad Thessaly exists not one 
Whose lips shall hail Admetus as her lord, 
No, not the noblest in this rich domain, 
Who sits in beauty in her father’s hall; 

Nor children need I saving these, for whom 
Aid from the gods I ask, since lost is thine. 
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Not for a year’s aes alone 
My grief shall last, but this strength endures, 

And hateful as my fiercest foes shall seem, 

My parents, since my friends alone in name, — 

The dance shall cease—no festal banquet’s mirth, 

Nor song, nor blooming garland, nor the gleam 

Of sparkling bowls, again these halls shall cheer. 

Nor from the harp this hand its music sweet 

Shall summon more, nor shall the Lybic pipe 

Soothe my lone hours—delight with thee is flown. 

Wrought by the cunning artist's choicest skill 

Thine image couched in queenly state shall lie, 

That folding in my arms the lifeless form, 

And calling on thy name as living yet, 

I thus may cheat the bitterness of grief. 

Cold source of comfort! yet not wholly vain, 

If but a means to give that sorrow vent, 

Which chokes the heart,—and, oh! in many a dream 

Smile on my widowed couch, for sweet it is, 

On those we love, though but in sleep, to gaze. 

And if the art which Orpheus owned were mine, 

Down to the presence of the queen of death, 

Or Hades’ king, to call thee forth with song, 

Would I descend; nor should that warder grim, 

The Stygian hound, nor he with spectre bark, 

The ferry-man of shades my steps restrain, 

Till day’s fair light again had met thine eyes. 

This may not be—yet to that world unknown 

First called, thy dim abode for me prepare, 

And there await my coming, since our sleep 

When both from earth are summoned side by side, 

Together in the narrow house shall be, 

Nor would I wish to rest disjoined by death 

From her through life beloved and faithful found. 
Chorus. The grief thy words express, believe, oh king, 

As friends, we feel, for worthy is the cause. 
Alcest, Children! the promise given your ears have heard, 

That, wedded to your sire, no second bride 

With name less worthy shall dishonour mine. 
Admet. Thus have I said, nor shall the word be vain. 
Alcest. Take then these pledges, on such terms resigned. 
Admet. As dearest treasures from a hand most dear. 
Alcest. Be to their youth a mother in my stead. 
Admet. Needsmust I, since their better guide is gone. 
Alcest. My babes, when needed most, your mother dies. 
Admet. And I,—oh, what shall cheer this widowed heart? 
Alcest. Time,—for as nothing are the dead esteemed. 
Admet. Take me too with thee in the path thou goest. 
Alcest. Not so—sufficient is one victim’s death. 


Admet. Oh, fate! how dear a wife I lose to-day. 
Alcest. Mine eyes grow heavy, and the day seems dimmed. 


Admet. My wife! I perish, if thou leavest me thus. 
Alcest. Think of me as the lost—but nothing now. 
Admet. Once more look up—quit not thy children thus. 
Alcest, Not willingly—loved innocents, farewell. 
Admet. Look on their anguish. 

Alcest. Spent is life’s last power. 

Admet. Nay, faint not thus. 

Alcest, Farewell. 

Admet. Oh, wretch, undone ! 

Chorus. Wail for the lost—dead is Admetus’ queen. 

The death of Alcestis is followed by a long !ament on the part of her infant son, 
Eumelus, and an address of Admetus to the chorus, in which he gives orders for the 
usual signs of mourning to be shewn throughout his dominions,—enjoining his subjects 
to observe the ancient ceremony of cutting close their own hair, and the manes of their 
horses, and to abstain from all music and songs of festivity, for the space of twelve suc- 
cessive months. The chorus reply in a dirge of plaintive sweetness, the beauty of which 
would well repay the labour of translation to any pen capable of the task. This brings 
us to what the Aristotelians call the wepererera, or revolution, on which the final catas- 
trophe of the piece hinges. To manage this properly in the old drama, required some 
skill on the part of the author, who, fettered by the unities of time and space, had 
not that unbounded field before him, in the selection of incident for his plot, which a 
less rigorous taste has since laid open. With how successful a hand this part of the 
a. is wrought out in the Alcestis, we shall probably consider in a er ie 

umber, . 
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PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK—NO, IX, 
Nores PENNED AFTER READING PoLLoK’s 
Course or Trim. 
(Concluded from p. 212) 
“ True genius can impart, 
Responsive feelings to the heart : 
Life to the woods, the rocks, the caves, 
And music to the roaring waves, 
And light up fancy’s sparkling eye, 
With Oriental brilliancy.” 
—— The Author of‘ Rome.’ 


In my last paper on the genius of Pollock, 
I dwelt on the sublimity and wide range of 
the subject which he had selected for his 

m. I remarked, that the poet evidently 
delighted in the exhibition of the terrible. 
It was observed, that the Course of Time 
would have been materially improved by 
compression,—and that the blank-verse of 
Pollok, with all its commanding beauties, 
is often exceedingly rugged and inharmo- 
nious ; the justness of the comparison be- 
tween him and Milton was then contem- 
plated, and some remarks were offered on 
the power, beauty, and eloquence of much 
of his poetic expression. I would now 
observe, that it is impossible for any person 
of discrimination and refined taste to pe- 
ruse the poem of Pollock, without being 
delignted with many of the sketches of 
character in which it abounds; sketches 
most bold, graphical, and glowing; de- 
lineated with great accuracy, and finished 
with consummate beauty. The third book 
of the Course of Time is a copious collec- 
tion of intellectual and moral portraits, 
sketched with masterly skill and power, 
and though many of them are uninterest- 
ing, and even revolting in themselves, yet 
every delineation exhibits the taste, the dis- 
crimination, and the lofty genius of the 
artist. 

How much eloquence and beauty we 
perceive in the following impressive and 
affecting delineation !— 


re All thought 

They once were happy: and even while they smok’d 

And panted in the chase, believed themselves 

More miserable to-day than yesterday, 

To-morrow than to-day. When youth complained, 

The ancient sinner shook his hoary head, 

As if he meant to say,—‘ Stop, till you come 

My length, and then you may have cause to sigh.’ 

At twenty cried the boy, who now had seen 

Some blemish in his joys, ‘How happily 

Plays yonder child, that busks the mimic babe, 

And gathers gentle flowers, and never sighs!’ 

At forty, in the fervonr of pursuit, 

Far on in disappointment’s dreary vale, 

The grave and sage-like man looked back upon 

The stripling youth of plump, unseared hope, 

Who galloped, gay and briskly, up behind,| 

And, wishe f eighteen again. 

And he of threescore years and ten, in whose 

Chilled eye, fatigued with gaping after hope, 

Earth’s freshest verdure seemed but blasted leaves, 

Praised childhood, youth, and manhood; and de- 
nounced 

Old ave, alone, as barren of all joy. 
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Decisive proof that men had left behind 

The happiness they sought, and taken a most 
Erroneous path : since every step they took 
Was deeper mire.” 


Here is the miser finely portrayed. The 
picture is a perfect gem. :— 


“But there was one in folly farther gone, 
With eye awry, incurable, and wild, 
The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 
And by his guardian-angel quite given up, 
The miser, who with dust inanimate 
Held wedded intercourse. Ill-guided wretch ! 
Thou might’st have seen him at the midnight hour, 
When good men slept, and, in light-winged dreams, 
Ascended up to God,—in wasteful hall, 
With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 
And bone, and wrapp’d in most debasing rags; 
Thou might’st have seen him bending o’er his heaps, 
And holding strange communion with his gold; 
And as his thievish fancy seemed to hear 
The night-man’s foot approach, starting, alarmed, 
And in his old, decrepit, withered hand, 
That palsy shook, grasping the yellow earth 
To make it sure. Of all God made upright, 
And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 
Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most debased ! 
—_——————— most inhuman wretch! 
He sat among his bags, and with a look 
Which hell might be ashamed of, 

drove the poor 
Away unalmsed; and ‘midst abundance died, 
Sorest of evils! died of utter want!” 


The subjoined is part of a fine and im- 
pressive picture of wanton, debasing, and 
licentious pleasure :-— 


“She was full of all disease ; her bones 

Were rotten ; consumption licked her blood, and 
drank 

Her marrow up: her breath smelled mortally ; 

And in her bowels plague and fever lurked, 

And in her very heart, and reins, and life, 

Corruption’s worm gnawed greedily unseen.” 


It is powerfully said of illicit enjoyment : 


f __——————- The dead 

Were in her house; her guests, in depth of hell : 
She wove the winding sheet of souls, and laid 
Them in the urn of everlasting death.” 


All must deem the following sketch: of 
Kame just, eloquent, and beautiful :— 


———_———— Fame was a voice alone, 
And dwelt upon the noisy tongues of men. 

She never thought, but gabbled ever on, 
Applauding most, what least deserved applause ; 
The motive, the result, was nought to her. 

As changed the wind her organ, so she changed 
Perpetually; and whom she praised to-day, 
Vexing his ear with acclamations loud, 
To-morrow blamed, and hissed him out of sight.” 


Here is the mere time-serving, florid, 
and ambitious minister of the gospel :— 


* And sometimes, too, the reverend divine, 

In meditation deep, of holy things, 

And vanities of Time, heard Fame’s sweet voice 
Approach his ear; and hung another flower, 

Of earthly sort, about the sacred truth, 

And ventured whiles to mix the bitter text, 
With relish suited to the sinner’s taste.’ 


The sceptic is finely represented as 
wishing :— 
“To make the fair and lovely earth, which dwelt 
In sight of heaven, a cold, and fatherless, 
Forsaken thing, that wandered on, forlorn, 
Undestined, uncompassioned, unupheld ; 
A vapour eddying in the whirl of chance, 
And soon to yanish everlastingly.” 
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It is said of the Atheist :— 


“He was the devil’s pioneer, who cut 
The fences down of virtue, sapped her walls, 
And opened a smooth and easy way to death.” 


What can be more graphical and im- 
pressive than the description of Luxury :— 
f __—————- On his weary couch, 

Fat luxury, sick of the night’s debauch, 


Lay groaning, fretful at the obtrusive beam, 
That through his lattice peeped derisively.” 

Pollok’s poem is studded with beautiful 
sentiments, The veneration of the writer 
for the word of God was profound and un- 
mingled. He gives us some choice sketches 
of the christian character,—some fine deve- 
lopments of holy principle. His represen. 
tations of the character of God—of the 
glory of Christ—of the consummate excel- 
lence of the scriptures—of the infinite evil 
of sin—of the awfulness of death—of the 
terrors of the judgment—of the splendour 
and bliss of heaven—of the indescribable 
horror of hell—are most glowing, energetic, 
masterly, and, not unfrequently, sublime. 

I cull a few lines, couplets, and short 
passages, to illustrate and substantiate my 
observations : 

Tue Misery or Het. 
“Tis this, this virtue, hovering evermore 
Before the vision of the damned, and in, 
Upon their monstrous, moral nakedness 
Casting unwelcome light, that makes their wo, 
That makes the essence of the endless flame !” 
A Dearu Ben. 
“Hast never seen a death-bed, never heard 
A dying groan? Men saw it often. "Twas sad, 
To all most sorrowful and sad; to guilt, 
*Twas anguish, terror, darkness without bow. 
But, O! it had a most convincing tongue, 
A potent oratory, that secured 
Most mute attention.” 
Tue Worn. 
- Earth’s cup 
Is poisoned : her renown, most infamous ; 
Her gold, seem as it may, is really dust; 
Her titles, slanderous names; her praise, reproach; 
Her strength, an idiot’s boast; her wisdom, blind; 
Her gain, eternal loss; her hope, a dream; 
Her love, her friendship, enmity with God; 
Her promises, a lie; her smile, a harlot’s; 
Her beauty, paint, and rotten within; her pleasures 
Deadly assassins masked; her laughter grief!” 





HAPriness. 
“True happiness had no localities, 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 
Where duty went, she went, with justice went, 
And went with meekness, charity, and love. 
Where’er a tear was dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven; 
Where’er an evil passion was subdued, 
Or virtue’s feeble embers fanned; where’er 
A sin was heartily abjured, and left ; 
There was a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 
Where happi d ling, sat and smiled.” 


Love. 





* Hail love! first love, thou word that sums all bliss! 
The sparkling cream of ali time’s blessedness, 

The silken down of happiness complete ! 

Discerner of the ripest grapes of joy; 
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She gathered and selected with her hand, 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinest sounds, 

All thoughts, alljfeelings dearest to the soul, 
And brought the holy mixture home, and filled 
The heart with all superlatives of bliss.” 


Tue Prous Girt PrRayiIne ror HER LovER. 


‘ 

‘In holy, humble attitude she kneeled, 

And to her bosom—fair as moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 
Her eye up-turned, bright as the star of morn, 
As violet meek, excessive ardour streamed, 
Wafting away her earnest heart to God.” 


Tue Tear or Piery. 


“ A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face, 

It was a tear of faith and holy fear, , 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning-time, 
On yonder willows by the stream of life.” 


Tue GENUINE FRIEND. 


“Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair, 

Was seen beneath the sun; but nought was seen 
More beautiful, or excellent, or fair, 

Than face of faithful friend ; fairest when seen 

In darkest day ; and many sounds were sweet, 
Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear, 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend ; 
Sweet, always; sweetest, heard in loudest storm.” 


With how much beauty are the following 
sentiments embodied :— 


“ The solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where nature sowed herself, 
And reaped her crops.” 


It is said of the genuine Bard :— 


“He entered into nature’s holy place, 
Her inner chamber, and beheld her face 
Unveiled; and heard unutterable things, 
And incommunicable visions saw.” 


** And I have seen a man, a worthy man, 

In happy mood, conversing with a fly, 

An‘ as he thro’ his glass, made by himself, 
Beheld its wondrous eye, and plumage fine, 
From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect joy.” 


‘* _. Scotia’s northern battlement of hills, 
Which first I from my father’s house beheld, 
At dawn of life; beloved in memory still, 
And standard still of rural imagery. 

What most resembles them the fairest seems, 
And stirs the eldest sentiments of bliss; 

And pictured on the tablet of my heart, 

Their distant shapes eternally remain, 

And in my dreams their cloudy tops arise.” 


I merely cull the subjoined vivid and 


sublime picture of the resurrection :— 


«Wherever slept one grain of human dust, 
Essential organ of a human soul : 

Wherever tossed, obedient to the call 

Of God’s omnipotence, it hurried on 

To meet its fellow particle, revived, 

Rebuilt, in union indestructible. 

No atom of his spoils remained to death. 
From his strong arm, by stronger arm released, 
Immortal now in soul and body both, 
Beyond his reach, stood all the sons of men, 
And saw, behind, his valley lie unfeared.” 


Did our limits permit, I might furnish 
some of those vivid sketches of the progress 
of the Gospel—of the glory of the Re- 
deemer’s empire, and of the dignity and 
blessedness of his subjects, in which the 
poem of Pollok abounds; but for this 






































































there is no‘necessity. ‘The Course of Time” 
is possessed by nearly every man of taste, 
and by all who admire genuine poetry: 
embodying vigorous description—eloquent 
delineation of character—elevated thought 
—beautiful pictures—copious and mascu- 
line expression, and especially scriptural 
and hallowed sentiment, the poem will 
be highly D ya'y How soon was the 
accomplished and powerful writer removed 
from us by death! 

“The finger of mortality has hushed his lyre.” 
The fire of his eye was early extinguished. 
The vigour of his fine powers was quickly 

ralyzed; but his production must live. 

is genius must be appreciated, and highly 
admired; and, while the beauty of lan- 
guage is enjoyed, while the loveliness of 
song can fascinate, and while the harp of 
Zion can operate asa spell, “The Course 
of Time” will be perused with delight, 
and the memory of the gifted and devout 
author will be held sacred. 

Petworth, a. We 

Be 


PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. 


Tue affairs of India have never assumed a 
more interesting aspect than at present. 
When the period for which their charter 
was granted to the East India Company is 
nearly expired, and our government, what- 
ever may be their views respecting the 
expediency of renewing that charter, are 
resolved that, if renewed, it shall be with 
such modifications as evince that they do 
not any longer consider the native popu- 
lation as a vast mass of unthinking matter, 
to keep which in its most productive state 
has been too much the tendency of all former 
laws relating to the British possessions on the 
continent of India. 

But, while government are thus proceed- 
ing on a liberal and enlightened principle, it 
is possible that the same doubts may occur 
to some individuals, which, whether actually 
entertained, or raised by party spirit, were 
unsparingly ‘preached through our own 
island on a late occasion, when it was con- 
sidered that certain abuses had gradually 
crept into the constitution of one branch of 
our legislature ; namely, that the people of 
England were not yet in a condition to 
receive the benefits proposed to be conferred 
upon them, or duly to appreciate the 
changes which were in contemplation. 
The same fears, we say, may have occurred 
respecting the Hindoos; and under these 
circumstances it may not be unacceptable 
to our readers, that we should give a short 
account of the progress which has been 
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made by a portion, and that not inconsi- 
derable, of the more influential natives, to- 
wards what, for want of a better word, we 
may term civilization: by which we would 
imply, an overcoming of prejudices induced 
by a system of degrading idolatry, and 
strengthened and made venerable by the 
sanction of many thousand years, and 
which is thus expressed by a Hindoo more 
—— than we can express it. “The 
ong night of bigotry and prejudice which 
hung over India is beginning to yield to 
the dawn of knowledge and of liberal prin- 
ciples. Her children are banishing super- 
stition from their minds, and sowing in its 
stead the seeds of intellectual and moral 
worth, They are directing themselves in 
the paths of truth, and forsaking the tor- 
tuous windings of folly.” Though the 
above quotation would seem to include the 
inhabitants of India generally, it is scarcely 
necessary to remind our readers that it is 
applicable only to a few. Of those few we 
propose to give a short account, With 
respect to the great body of the people, 
they are, unhappily, in as degraded a con- 
dition as a people can be—who for many 
ages have known no law of moral right or 
wrong, but the dicta of a venal priesthood ; 
who have been taught to consider that they 
themselves were of all created things the 
most vile; who believe, that it is by the 
favour of the brahmins, and for the purpose 
of serving them, that they are permitted, not 
only to live, but even to have been born, and 
that consequently all they have, all their 
property, whether descended to them from 
their ancestors, or the proceeds of their own 
labour, is to be laid out, not in benefiting 
their families, or providing for their own 
comfort and sustenance, when old age or 
sickness shall overtake them; but, on the 
contrary, in administering to the luxuries 
of their spiritual advisers; and who, in 
fine, scarcely have any idea of a Supreme 
Being, certainly none of a supreme be- 
neficent Being, but as manifested by his 
rm incarnation in the persons of 

rahmins. Such is the condition of the 
great mass of the inhabitants of India; or, 
if they have in any measure risen out of 
this state of mental prostration, their pro- 
gress has been slow, and scarcely deserving 
of notice. Of these, however, we do not 
propose to speak, but would refer to others, 
the inheritors of rank and wealth, and 
whom we shall find to have extricated 
themselves from the fetters of superstition 
by an effort almost supernatural. For 
surely never in the history of mankind has 
there been known an’ instance, of a body of 
men who had, on the one hand, so many 
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prejudices to overcome ; and who, on the 
other, have risen superior to those preju- 
dices in so short a time. Of the improve- 
ment to which we have alluded, there was 
searcely any appearance twenty years ago. 
If the parents made a vow to devote any of 
their offspring to the Ganges, the children 
were thrown in, and it was held for an act 
of holiness ; no filial affection prevented a 
son from burning his mother on the funeral 
= of her husband; no regard for the 
elpless condition of his widow and his 
orphans restrained a Hindoo from throw- 
ing himself under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut’s car. If such acts were reprobated, 
it was by the English; but from them the 
reproof failed in its effect, and failed be- 
cause it came attended with the knowledge 
that those who thus blamed, were men 
professing another religion; and with the 
suspicion that the chief design of this 
blame was to make the Hindoos renegades 
from the faith ot their ancestors. It was 
evident, therefore, to all thinking men, that 
the most effectual remedy for such evil was, 
if possible, to rouse the Hindoos out of the 
lethargy in which they were sunk, and to 
create a spirit of inquiry and free discus- 
sion on all points relative to their religion, 
manners, and customs. This could only 


be done by the establishment of Bengalee 


newspapers, which, from the first, the good 
sense of government induced them to patron- 
ize,as (he surest way of showing to the natives, 
that, under the guardianship of England, 
they were more free and happy than under 
any yoke to which their fathers had bowed ; 
and the expectations of those who first esta- 
blished these papers, though for a long 
time disappointed, are now fully realized, in 
the weekly publication of more than ten 
Hindoo journals, wherein the principles of 
their religion, and the expediency of many 
of their customs, are canvassed by natives 
themselves as freely as any points are dis- 
cussed in our own country. 

In order to give our readers some idea of 
the effect of these papers ; and before mak- 
ing any remarks on what progress the Hin- 
doos have made and are making in litera- 
ture, we will say a few words respecting 
the state of the parties which have been 
the result of this freedom of discussion. 
The same wish to assimilate themselves in 
every respect to their more polished rulers, 
has induced the Hindoos to adopt even the 
names of Whig and Tory; names, how- 
ever, which do not imply any difference in 
politics, but in religion merely. The Tory 
party are averse from all change. Their 
great principle is the preservation of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. They con- 
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sider every European custom adopted by 
them, as tending more or less directly to 
bring their religion into disrepute. 17 

were much dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Governor-General, in abolishing the 
practice of suttee : and, as our readers are 
aware, sent a petition to the king in council, 
for the re-establishment of the rite. Their 
causes of complaint against their native 
brethren are numerous, That the Whigs, 
for instance, would call in question the 
right of Cooleens (the highest class of 
Brahmins) to marry as many wives as they 
thought proper; that they permit their chil- 
dren, and especially their female children, 
to acquire a knowledge of English; that 
their sons are allowed to attend lectures on 
anatomy, and other subjects forbidden in 
the Shasters; that they are lax in their ob- 
servance of sacred ceremonies, (their bath- 
ing in the Ganges, their sacrifices, their 
veneration for devotees ;) and, last and chief. 
est, that they also have sent a petition to 
England, praying that the order of govern- 
ment for the abolition of suttees should 
remain in effect. From all this it will 
appear, that the party who thus call them- 
selves Tories, are not, by any means, the 
encouragers of any improvement in science 
or literature ; in fact, though men of con- 
siderable talent, they are not only bigoted, 
but most of them ignorant of aught but 
their own Shasters, and consider the adop- 
tion of English customs, and the study of 
English literature, not only useless but sin- 
ful. The Whigs, on the other hand, hail 
with the utmost enthusiasm the introduc- 
tion of every thing which may raise their 
countrymen out of their present state, and 
believing that knowledge can never be pre- 
judicial to the interests of mankind, are 
most anxious for an acquaintance with the 
languages, arts, and sciences of Europe. 
In their religion they ought, perhaps, to be 
called Theists, and yet they claim to them- 
selves the honour of practising Hindooism 
in its pure and original form; for they deny 
that the Shasters any where contain com- 
mandments respecting the burning of wi- 
dows, or enjoining the worship of Jugger- 
naut, Vishnu, or any incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, who only ought to be 
adored. Thus much for the state of reli- 
gious party spirit, which now runs higher 
than ever. With regard to the progress 
which this people have made in science 
and literature, it will not be surprising 
that, under the influence of the feeling 
which has been described as existing 
among the more enlightened party, they 
should do all in their power, not only towards 
the foundation of schools and colleges, but 
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also to provide their countrymen with such 
works as they might deem most attractive, 
and best adapted for their amusement and 
instruction. Among other books, they have 
translated into Bengalee, Johnson’s Ras- 
selas, and Lord Brougham’s Essay on the 
Pleasures and Advantages of Science ; and 
a Cabinet Library, on the plan of Dr. 
Lardner’s, has been commenced among 
them ; and the progress which the Hindoo 
youths have made, and their willingness to 
learn, has amply rewarded the care be- 
stowed upon them by the few elder natives, 
who have thus done all in their power to- 
wards the reformation of India. One young 
man, lately a student in the college at Cal- 
cutta, has produced a volume of original 
English poetry, containing some pieces of 
great talent, although, upon the hate the 
work may be regarded more as a curiosity, 
being the first effort of an Indian poet, in a 
language which bids fair to become, within 
a few years, the court language among 
them. In mathematics, the students of one 
institution, at a late examination, had ad- 
vanced as far as the Differential Calculus, 
and, at the same time, the students of 
another academy were reading Conic 
Sections. A few words may not be inap- 
plicable in relation to the seminaries at 
which these sciences are taught, since they 
bear little or no resemblance to those of 
which we have all heard from various mis- 
sionary accounts. Few persons in the pre- 
sent day will venture to call in question 
the honesty of intention, or rectitude of 
rpose, of the Missionaries, whatever may 
their sect or denomination ; though many 
have entertained considerable doubts, and 
those not ill founded, as to the wisdom of 
their measures. Had they carried the gos- 
pel to a people only a few degrees removed 
from a state of nature, it had been well to 
pee Christ crucified, .and that only, but, 
y a strangely literal construction of several 
passages in the sacred scriptures, they ap- 
pear to have determined that not only the 
most effectual method, but the most speedy, 
of turning India from the worship of dumb 
idols, is, to teach the inhabitants to read 
only, and then to put into their hands the 
word of life ; not recollecting that, in the 
ease of the Hindoos, they had first an im- 
mense load of prejudice to remove, and, 
secondly, that they had to contend against 
a religion, the credit of which was inti- 
mately involved with almost every fact in 
natural philosophy. It was impossible to 
open to a native any one page of the great 
book of science, impossible to state to him 
a single fact either in medicine, mathe- 
matics, or chemistry, which would not, if 
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fully proved, strike at the root of some 
sacred text, and thus show him, to a de- 
monstration, that his religion, as revealed in 
the Shasters, is directly contrary to the evi- 


dence of his own reason. Had the mis- 
sionaries, as a body, acted on these princi- 
ples, it is probable that their success would 
have been much greater than it now is; and 
this probability is reduced to a certainty 
by the fact, that within the last few years, 
when some of the missionaries, and many 
other Europeans in India, have founded or 
otherwise encouraged schools and colleges 
for the promotion of science, the Hindoo 
religion has received a greater and more 
deadly blow than was given to it by all the 
exertions of past years. It may be ad- 
vanced, in support of the old system, that 
the teaching now adopted, while it would 
induce the natives to reject their own reli- 
gion, would not tend to make them em- 
brace the doctrines of the sacred scriptures ; 
and that all learning, as such, is mere 
worldly wisdom, and therefore useless. 
These would be arguments fully competent 
for an enthusiast, and might meet with an 
answer from those who deemed them wor- 
thy, though such answer is without the 
scope of the present essay, which has 
already been drawn out to too great a 
length. In conclusion, we may remark, 
that although it must necessarily be long 
before the effect of the changes which have 
lately taken place can be felt throughout 
the country, yet the fact that these changes 
have commenced with however small 
beginnings, is sufficient to convince every 
man not prejudiced beyond the reach of 
reason, that the time is fully come when 
we must no longer regard the Hindoos as 
untutored savages, or consider that the only 
design of Providence, in committing to 
England the welfare of a population of 
eighty-nine millions, was to aggrandize a 
corporation, or to give power to a com- 
pany of directors. 


a 
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Tae cautious and suspicious policy which 
excludes Europeans from almost every 
part of China, has occasioned many 
doubts, and much diversity of opinion, as 
to the amount of its population. The fol- 
lowing statement of it has been recently 
communicated by Dr. Morrison, to a friend 
in this country, from whom we have 
received it. The census was taken in the 
18th year of the reign of Kea-king, a.p. 
1813, and under the authority of his Im- 
perial Majesty :— 
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No. of Indi- 
viduals, 

. 27,990,871 
28,958,764 
14,004,210 
23,037,171 
87,843,501 
84,168,059 
$0,426,999 
14,777,410 

1,748* 
26,256,784 
27,370,098 
18,652,507 
10,207,256 
15,193,125 

161,750 
21,435,678 
19,174,030 


Fami- 


Provinces, : 
&eo. lies. 


Chihle . 
Shantung 
Shanse . 


Honan 

Keangsoo 

Ganhwuy 

Keange . 
Fuhkeén.... 
Formosa (natives) 

Chekeang e 

Hoopih 

Hoonan 

Shense 

Kansuh . a 
Barkoul and Oroumtsi . 
Gsechuen ..... 
Kwangtung or Canton . 
Kwang-se .... 
Yunnan 

Kweichow ow the 
Shing-king or Leaoutung . 
TT se. 6a « o 2. be 
Kihlung-keang, or Teitcihar, &c. 
Tsinghae or Kokonor, &c. . . 
Foreign tribes under Kansuh 
Ditto, ditto, Sze-chuen 
Thibetan colonies 5 
Ele and its dependencies . 
Turfan and Lobnor . 
Russian Border . 


LEE 


2,398 
7,842 
26,728 
72,374 
4,889 
69,644 
2,551 
1,900 


Individuals 361,693,879 188,326 
4 


Individuals at 4 in each family 
Add Individuals 


753,304 
361,693,879 


Total Individuals 362,447,183 


* These are the numbers, not of individuals, but 
of effective men. 


—— 


ACCOUNT OF FATHER HUBBERDINE, 
A Preaching Friar in the Sixteenth Century. 


Joun Fox, the historian, gives a whimsical 
account of a zealous opponent of the Refor- 
mation, named Hubberdine, or Heberden. 
‘His doings and pageants, if they might be 
described at large,” says Fox, “ it were as 
good as any interlude for the reader to be- 
hold. The said Hubberdine, after his 
long rayling, in ali places, against Luther, 
Melancthon, Zuinglius, John Frith, Tin- 
dal, and all other like professors, in his 
long gown down to the horse’s heels, like a 
 -y or rather like a sloven; after his 
orged tales and fables, dialogues, dreams, 
dancings, hoppings, and leapings, with 
other like histrionicall toys and gestures 
used in the pulpit, and all against heretics ; 
at last, riding by a church-side, where the 
youth of the parish were dancing in the 
church-yard, suddenly lighting from his 
horse, he came into the church, and there 
causing the bell to toll in the ple, he 
thought, instead of a fit of mirth, to give 
them a sermon of dancing. In the which 
sermon, after he had patched up certain 
common texts out of the Scriptures, and 
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then coming to the doctors, first to Au- 
gustin, then to Ambrose, so to Jerome, and 
Gregory, Chrysostom, and others, he made 
them every one, after his dialogue manner, 
by name, to answer to his call, and to sing 
after his tone, for the probation at the 
sacrament of the altar, against John Frith, 
Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Luther, Tindal, 
Latimer, and other heretics, as he called 
them ; at last, to shew a perfect harmony of 
all these doctors together, as he had before 
made them to sing after his tune, so now 
he made them dance, also, after his pipe: 
first he calleth out Christ and his Apostles, 
then the doctors and ancient seniors of the 
church, as in a round ring, all to dance toge- 
ther; with, “ Pipe up, Hubberdine” —“ Now 
dance, Peter, Paul” —* Now dance, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Jerom:” and thus old Hub- 
berdine, as he was dancing with his doc- 
tors lustily, in the pulpit, against the here- 
tics, (how he stamped and looked I cannot 
tell,) but crash quoth the pulpit—down 
cometh the dancer—and there lay Hubber. 
dine, not dancing, but sprawling, in the 
midst of his audience: where, altogether, 
he brake not his neck, yet he so brake his 
leg the same time, and bruised “his old 
bones, that he never came into pulpit more, 
and died not long after the same. Where- 
upon, when the church-wardens were 
called, and charged for the pulpit being 
no stronger, they made answer, excusing 
themselves —that they had made their 
pulpit for preaching, and not for dancing.” 

Strype, in his Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
gives pretty nearly the same account of this 
popish missionary : and among the Cotto- 
nian manuscripts in the Museum, is a 
remarkable sermon preached by Hubber- 
dine, to a company of thieves, The ban- 
ditti, it seems, were well acquainted with 
the oddity of their captive; so they pro- 
mised to spare his purse, if he would 
preach them a sermon, The friar gladly 
consented ; so, mounting a tree, he deli- 
vered the following discourse to his worthy 
auditory. 

“I greatly marvel that any men pre- 
sume to dispraise thieving, and to think 
the doers thereof to be worthy of death, 
considering it is a thing that cometh near 
unto virtue, being used by many in all 
countries, and commended and allowed by 
God himself; the which thing, because I 
cannot compendiously shew unto you at so 
short a warning, and in so sharp weather, 
I shall desire you, gentle audience of 
thieves, to take in good part those things 
that at this time come into my mind; not 
misdoubting but that you, of your good 
knowledge, are able to add much more 


























unto it than this which I shall now utter 
unto you. 

“First, fortitude and stoutness of cou- 
rage, and also boldness of mind, is com- 
mended of some men to be a virtue; 
which, being granted, who is it then will 
not judge thieves to be virtuous, for they be 
of-all men most stout and hardy, and most 
without fear. For, thieving is a thing most 
usual amongst all men; for not only you 
that be here present, but many others in 
divers places, both men, women, and chil- 
dren, rich and poor, are daily of this 
faculty, as the hangman at Tyburn can 
testify; and that it is allowed of by God 
himself, as it is evident in many stories in 
Scripture, for if you look into the whole 
course of the Bible, you shall find that 
thieves have been beloved of God; for 
Jacob, when he came out of Mesopatamia, 
did steal his uncle Laban’s kids; the same 
Jacob, also, stole his brother Esau’s bless. 
ing. And yet God said, “I have chosen 
Jacob, and refused Esau!” The children 
of Israel, when they came out of Egypt, 
did steal the Egyptians’ jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold, as God commanded 
them so to do. David, in the days of 
Abiathar the high-priest, came into the 
temple, and stole the hallowed bread ; and 
yet God said, “ David is a man after 
mine own heart?” Christ, himself, when 
he was here on earth, did take an ass and a 
colt that was none of his own; and you 
know that God said of him, “ This is my 
beloved, in whom I delight.” Thus you 
may see, that God delighteth in thieves.— 
But most of all, I marvel that men can 
despise you thieves, whereas in all points 
almost, you be like unto Christ himself: 
for Christ had no dwelling-place ; no more 
have you: Christ went from town to town: 
and so do you: Christ was hated of all 
men, saving of his friends; and so are you; 
Christ was laid wait upon in many places ; 
and so are you: Christ, at length, was 
caught ; and so will you be : he was brought 
before the judges; and so shall you be: 
he was accused ; and so shall you be: he 
was hanged ; and so shall you be : he went 
down into hell; and so shall you do. 
Marry, in this one thing you differ from 
him ; for he arose again, and went into 
heaven; and so shall you never do, without 
God’s great mercy ; which God grant you! 
To whom, with the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

story says, that the hearers were so 
well pleased with the friar’s discourse, that 
they not only fulfilled their promise, but 
gave him their thanks, and money also. 
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* In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer: I have overcome the world.”— 
John xvi. 33. 





“Prosperity,” says Bacon, “ is the 
blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is 
the blessing of the New ;” and a greater au- 
thority than Bacon tells us, “ that whom the 
Lord loveth he chastiseth.” These are 
important truths to know, for the path of 
life is often rough: many. are the thorns 
with which it is interspersed, and many 
the storms which assail the wanderer on 
his pilgrimage to eternity. 

The children of this world estimate hap. 
— according to the standard of the fiesh. 

iches are their desire, and riches only ; 
they being the means whereby the lusts of 
the flesh, the vanities of the eye, and the 
cravings of pride, may be gratified. To 
study appearances is, as it were, the pro- 
logue of their lives; to pander to their sel- 
fishness, forms the epilogue. Not so the 
children of God; they—blessed be the 
gospel—are taught not only not to desire 
riches, but even to rejoice in adversity ; 
they know, that their “light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for 
them a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

Adversity is, indeed, the blessing of the 
New Testament. The gospel plainly tells 
us so; and it forms an important feature 
both in the Christian’s faith and in his 
hopes, implicitly to believe in the sacred 
truth, and meekly and cheerfully to bow 
under the chastising rod of the Father. 

Still the subject is not one of faith only ; 
here, as well as in many other doctrines of 
holy writ, reason and faith go, as it were, 
together in beautiful harmonious concord ; 
hence the mere exercise of the faculties of 
the mind will carry conviction to our 
souls, even though, as yet, we be but “ of 
little faith.” 

What is prosperity, in the worldly accep. 
tation of the word? The possession of all 
those means which procure the comforts of i 
the body; and in the same proportion as 
those means are ample, so is prosperity a 
esteemed great. Now, in order to shew 
that adversity is a blessing, it is neither 
necessary, nor would it be possible, to 
prove that prosperity is a curse. We are { 
told, that it is difficult for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, but we are 
not told that it is difficult for a poor man ; 
here, then, is the blessing of the New 
Testament, Christ calls all those that 
labour and are heavy laden to him, that 
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he may give them rest. The poor and the 
oppressed are called in the encouraging 
words of a Saviour’s love ; the rich are told, 
that they will find the task difficult ! ; 

Whence this difficulty? Trace _ its 
source, and you will find it in the fall of 
our first parents. When sin entered into 
the world, then it was that the immortal 
soul was exposed to the corrupting in- 
fluence of the tempter, through the frailties 
of the flesh; then it was that lust, and 
pride, and vanity entwined themselves 
around the human heart; then it was, 
that those safeguards of the soul—the 
consciousness of the utter insignificance of 
things temporal, and of the unspeakable 
importance of the things eternal—were 
first lulled into slumber. Then arose the 
« difficulty,” which makes it a doubtful and 
a laborious task to use the blessings of God 
to the glory of his name, and to sacrifice 
the lusts of the flesh to the calls from 
above. 

Pride and selfishness are, as it were, the 
leading features of the man of the world : 
they may not unaptly be compared to the 
shell of the nut enclosing the kernel of his 
divine nature. Adversity, like the regene- 
rating soil of the earth, must first break 
through, and utterly throw off, the hard 
and stony substance, before the germ can 
receive the dew from above, and grow into 
a plant worthy to be gathered at the great 
day of harvest. Prosperity is the food 
whereby those evil passions are nourished ; 
and where the food abounds, the danger is, 
that it may be applied to the fatal purpose, 
rather than to good works. Not so with 
adversity—the temptations to  self-indul- 
gence are removed, the road to the “ land 
of pure delight” is open, and the sweet 
anticipation of heavenly joys gains com- 
paratively easy admission into that heart, 
whose hopes of earth-born gratifications 
have been mercifully blighted. Prosperity 
is the hot-house of luxury; adversity is 
the useful plough, whereby we are enabled 
to sow and to reap that wholesome food, 
“our daily bread.” 

Riches are a dangerous toy to covet, not 
but what, when lawfully gotten, they may 
be received as coming from above; but 
tremble, ye rich, lest ye abuse the loan! 
Remember, that what, with the blessing of 
God, has been allotted to you as an en- 
couragement to your industry, a result of 
your ability, and a reward for your inte- 
grity, may by you be perverted into a 
means of destroying your eternal happi- 
ness! It is impossible to serve God and 
Mammon: remember, it availeth not, 
though a man gain the whole world, and 
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yet lose his own soul. The possession of 
earthly treasures is a stewardship conferred 
from on high, to be exercised to the glo’ 
of God and for the benefit of pond sof 
and to be accounted for on the day of 
eternal judgment ! 

There appears to me a peculiar rich- 
ness—if I may so express myself—in those 
words of our Saviour which I have chosen 
for the motto of the present essay: “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world,” They furnish a delightful theme 
for faith, love, and hope, to dwell upon. 

** In the world ye shall have tribulation.” 
It was to his beloved disciples at that time 
that our Saviour did address, and it is to 
every one of his followers at the present 
time that he still does address, those memo- 
rable words. Not, ye may expect to meet 
with troubles; but, ye shall have tribula- 
tion, The prediction is clear and precise. 
Here, then, is a consoling fact to be 
Jearned. Tribulation is the evidence of 
God’s eye being upon us, of his caring 
for us, and of our being counted worthy of 
Christ’s brotherhood : it is, as it were, the 
first letter of our “ title to mansions in the 
skies.” ‘“ Fe, my disciples,”.said, and 
saith the Lord, “shall have tribulation.” 
What a soil for faith to spread its roots in ! 
The world bids us despair, but we know 
better ; faith in Jesus elevates us: we were 
shapen in sin and iniquity; we revelled in 
the world’s enjoyments, but God wanted 
us. He sent afiliction, to startle and to 
awaken us. He bids us turn to the pages 
of life, and, in his great mercy, through the 
Holy Spirit, lays the foundation of our 
faith by the very rod wherewith he chas- 
tiseth us ! 

But he will not always chide, neither 
will he show his anger for ever ; for, behold, 
no sooner is the painful truth told, than, in 
the fulness of a Redeemer’s love, he enjoins 
his followers to “‘ be of good cheer.” This 
consoling advice forms, as it were, a con- 
necting link between our warfare in this 
world, and our hopes in the world to come; 
for I take it to apply as much to the pre- 
ceding as to the subsequent sentence: “ Ye 
shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer.” This may be interpreted, Be of 
good cheer, because of your tribulation ;” 
‘for thereby ye know that God’s holy 
purposes encompass you.’ What touching 
demonstration of Divine Jove! and how 
much calculated to excite our love in 
return ! 

If we are to be of good cheer because of 
our tribulation, we are not less to be so 
because Christ has overcome the world, 
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Now, this assurance of Christ’s having 
overcome the world could not cause us to 
be of good cheer, were it not for the hope 
which it plainly holds out to us, that, 

him, we shall in like wise be 
enabled to overcome the world. This ho 
affords one of the strongest evidences of the 
blessings of adversity, for it forms the staff 
on which the sons of “tribulation” may 
safely lean, when the weight of their afflic- 
tions shall threaten to bear them down ; and 
it creates that delightful feeling of depen- 
dence upon the Lord, which causes those 
who experience it, cheerfully to 


Resign to them that know him not, 
Such joys as earth affords. p 
I. F. 


Southgate, May, 1833. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 
NO. VI. 


Ow a PaRTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 

“ Should providence command me to the verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; when first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Fiames on th’ Atlantic isles ; ’tis nought to me: 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the voi? waste, as in the city full. 

I cannot go 
Where universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still adducing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
in infinite progression.” Thomson. 


Wuat man upon earth, in his sober senses, 
would ever go upon a mission, if he did 


not believe in this? The light of the sun 
is not more necessary to the comfort and 
activity of man, than is this persuasion to 
the confidence and tranquillity of every 
missionary. Through the shifting scenes of 
his duty, and the unknown trials he may 
be called to pass, he will often have to say, 
“ Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trials 
To my proportioned strength, and then lead on.” 
His life may be “in jeopardy every 
hour :” hear a catalogue of the trials of 
a primitive missionary, “In journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
ils in the sea, in perils among false 
Sateen, in weariness and painfuluess, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness,” To- 
day among savages, at night exposed to 
wild beasts ; now breathing infected atmos- 
, then eating unwholesome food. He 
is cold and damp with the night dews of 
heaven, or burned into a fever by the rage 
of a sultry sun. Lying upon the humid 
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earth, or travelling in the pelting rain, all, all 
testify his need of Divine care, and cali 
upon him to trust in an invisible watcher. 
On his voyage out, he is exposed to rocks, 
reefs, shoals, squalls, water-spouts, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, the starting of a plank, the 
shifting of a cargo, and the recklessness of 
seamen. Were he left to the mercy of 
mere accidents, that own no cause, submit 
to no control, and minister to no generous 
and benevolent end, who, that loves life, 
would not keep out of harm/s way? A 
lowly, prayerful trust upon the care Jeho- 
vah exercises over his people, is a balm to 
the heart in all the varieties of many- 
coloured life. The writer of these recol- 
lections has been the child of such a care 
from his earliest days, but especially 
during his mission in a foreign land. I 
have seen the hand of God interposing 
for me on the sea, in squalls, rocks, 
thunder and lightning, lee shores, and 
careless captains. The Lord hath preserved 
me in several perilous situations—in various 
openings and helps, exactly answering to 
previous prayer. I have seen and acknow- 
ledged his hand on particular occasions ; 
strength has been imparted according to 
recorded promise. e hearts of men 
have been turned “like clay to the seal,” 
receiving impressions favourable to what 
had been asked of God; but, as many of 
these are recorded in my “ Narrative of a 
Mission,” I shall omit them here. 

I have repudiated from my creed all 
such terms as luck, chance, fate, destiny, 
fortune, accident, and the whole jumble of 
heathen nomenclature, as, in common 
parlance, these terms have no definite ideas 
affixed to them, or, if they mean any thing, 
it is the utter exclusion of Jehovah from 
the government of his universe. Exclude 
a providence from the pale of Christian 
economy, what beauty would there be in 
prayer? or what consolation in divine 
trust? The mind would be thrown afloat 
on a dubious ocean of uncertainty and 
agitation, without a compass to point out 
its true direction, or a helm to guide it in 
the way of peace. Your missionary would 
be plunged into the gulf of despondency, 
and robbed of his brightest jewel—hope in 
the tender, constant, and vigilant care of 
Divine mercy. Every time he stepped into 
a boat, he might fear some gust would 
upset it, and send him to the bottom of the 
sea. Whenever he crossed the desert, or 
threaded the mazes of the forest, wild beasts 
or savage men might call up a thousand 
needless fears. He might be terrified at 
the horse he rode, or the atmosphere he 
breathed, and, “falling upon the sharp 
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point of his own timorous fancy, might feel 
a thousand deaths in fearing one.” The 
Master of missions, however, has taught his 
servants to be calm on the “wheel of 
tumult,” and serene in the presence of 
danger. ‘The hairs of your head are all 
numbered ;” a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground unnoticed. In short, the whole 
history of the bible, and the people of 
God, is a history of providential care; and 
we might as well attempt to blot the sun 
from the system of nature, as providence 
from the religion of the bible. 

Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 

In all the good and ill that chequer life! 

Resolving all events, with their effects 

And manifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Some of the heathen philosophers 
thought this world only the kitchen of 
God’s dominions, and intimated that it was 
unworthy of a king to know what was going 
forward in the kitchen. Others have 
thought, that after the great machine of 
nature was constructed and wound up, that 
it was left to run down of its own accord. 
This may be fit rant for a stoic or fatalist, 
it may suit those who do not wish to be- 
hold God, either in the beauties of nature, 
or the harmonious combinations of Divine 
providence: but we turn from all such 
athiesm to the Bible. Among the sublime 


mysteries of that holy book, the beautiful 


machinery of a protecting, directing, and 
supporting providence meets us in every 
page. An eye watching, a hand guiding, 
a shield guarding, and a bounty feeding : 
May not the faithful missionary say with 
confidence and comfort, as well in the 
forests of the New World, as in the deserts 
of Africa, “ He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in seven there shall no evil 
touch thee ; in famine he shall redeem thee 
from death, and in war from the power of 
the sword. Thou shalt be hid from the 
scourge of the tongue, neither shalt thou be 
afraid of destruction when it cometh. At 
destruction and famine thou shalt laugh, 
neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of 
the earth, for thou shalt be in league with 
the stones of the field, and the beasts of the 
field shall be at peace with thee.” 

Every living member of the family of 
God, has a “ wall of fire around him,” but 
the christian missionary especially. He 
has no need to fear the roar of the lion, the 
growl of the bear, the assaguay of the 
Caffre, or the spear of the New Zealander. 
To human appearance he may be “ in 
deaths oft,” “ But, lo, I am with you 
always,” is more powerful a thousand times 
than the shield of Achilles. “He shall 
abide under the shadow of the Lord ;” even 
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his heel is invulnerable. Hence he may 
sit down calm and unmoved in the wig- 
wam of the North American savage, and 
the kraal of the Hottentot, confident that 
he is under the protection of Almighty 
love. The stronger his faith in the Divine 
promise, the less his fear of any adversary. 
“I will say of the Lord, ae is my shield 
and buckler.” This gave the apostles their 
confidence, and nerved them for the war that 
conquered the old world. It is admitted 
that “ God has the hearts of all men in his 
hands,” and that he can mould them to his 
own purposes, and his people’s prayers; 
that “the course of nature is the art of 
God” making “all things work together 
for good to them that love Him ;” “ that 
his eyes are in every place;” He never 
slumbereth nor sleepeth ; “ His arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save, nor His ear 
heavy that it cannot hear :”—then truly 
may the servant of God say, “I will trust, 
and not be afraid.” 

“ Let us,” said Luther to Melancthon, 
“sing the 46th Psalm, and then let earth 
and hell do their worst.” Why that psalm ? 
Because it is a beautiful exposition of 
the government of God. “The Lord of 
hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.” Mark this, Strike the providen- 
tial care of Jehovah from the machinery of 
the universe, and of all creatures the mis- 
sionary would be the most miserable. His 
errand would be a Quixotic crusade, his 
life constantly in danger; without a gua- 
rantee for his security, he would “ die 
many times before his death.” He would 
be tormented with perpetual alarms: and 
with reason; for, whether in savage or 
social society, his lot would be a lot- 
tery, and his safety would depend upon 
blind chance. 

Providence and promise are the two 
great pillars of the missionary temple: 
“Lo, I am with you always,” stands as a 
pillar of adamant, to support the mighty 
edifice. ‘* Brother, God is with us,” the 
faithful missionaries may say to each other. 
Africa, Asia, and America are all pro- 
vinces of the great empire of divine provi- 
dence, and, as the good Howard said of the 
Crimea of Tartary, “there is a way to 
heaven from any of them.” The traveller, 
the hero, the man of science, may trust in 
this, and sometimes without a safe warrant. 
Honour, curiosity, knowledge, pleasure, 
may prompt them; but the christian mis- 
sionary bas a more certain commission, 
“a more sure word of prophecy,” his 
calling brings him within he inner court 
of Divine protection. A traveller might be 
considered as more at the mercy of events 
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theré is no special commission to insure his 
protection ; but an envoy or an ambassador 
is a privil person, he travels in the King’s 
name, and under his protection. “ Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my messengers no 
harm,” are words of mighty import. The 
representative of a sovereign is safe in all 
civilized lands; and shall God’s special 
messengers be less the objects of His pecu- 
liar care? Let us hear nothing of the danger 
of this calling ; danger is a relative term, 
and implies the want of a protector, but 
here “ the God of Jacob is his refuge, and 
underneath and around him are the ever- 
lasting arms.” 
Josnua Marspen. 


> 
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Tue holy-alliance, as it has been quaintly 
called, having received divers and sundry 
rents during the revolutionary rush of past 

ears, and, amidst the wear and tear of am- 

itious turmoils, having been worn altoge- 
ther threadbare, the three despotic sove- 
reigns at the head thereof, viz. the Emperor 
of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Prussia, have, it is reported, another 
interview in contemplation, in order to 
make up a new robe, or to patch the old 
garment with new cloth, and thereby, in all 
human probability, cause the rents to be 
made worse. Ambition is insatiate. 

Poland, alas, can only be considered as 
a province of Russia. Treated altogether 
as a conquered country, under the iron 
hand, its bondage is awful; yet its best 
blood ceases not to flow in a protracied 
struggle, however feeble, with its mighty 
foe, for what every man holds dear—indivi- 
dual liberty. 

The Hungarian diet is denounced as 
inefficacious, and is threatened with a 
removal from Presburg to Pesth. Saxony, 
Sweden, and Denmark wisely observe, in 
peace, the excitements of neighbouring 
states, and improve their own. May peace 
be with them ! 

Germany throughout is fraught with com- 
bustible matter, and a single spark might 
blow up the whole, were not the mighty 
powers which surround this vast commu- 
nity as watchful as they are strong. Di- 
vided into petty states, each jealous of each, 
although in numbers it might compete with 
any one of the leading states of Europe, 
Germany in strength is a mere nonentity ; 
for union is strength, and the absence thereof 
is impotence. Arrests are numerous ; dis- 
content is universal ; the students in the 
universities are denounced, as well as 
many of the teachers ; an extensive revolu- 


tion is in plot, and the first families in Ger- 
many are implicated. 

Holland, on the eve of bankruptcy, after 
supplicating aid from each of the leading 
powers in their turn, in vain —is returning 
to sober reason ; and instead of wasting its 
resources in useless parade of war, deigns 
to negociate. Peace we hope will ensue. 

Belgium, ever ready to conclude an 
equitable treaty of amity with her ex-sove- 
reign, seems to be upon the eve of realizing 
the tranquillity which she has long desired, 
and which we hope the Conference, now 
sitting in London, will confer upon her, as 
well as upon her antagonist. This feeble 
nursling needs peace. 

France is incessantly occupied in im- 
proving her interior, which is a century 
behind that of England, without wasting 
her resources upon foreign objects, or 
objects foreign to her prosperity ; and in 
this she is an example to her neighbours. 
An army of observation, consisting of 
twenty thousand men, it is rumoured, will 
be assembled on the frontiers of Spain, 
under the apprehension that Ferdinand is 
about to assist Don Miguel to retain the 
crown of Portugal. Like the British, her 
manufacturers shew, ever and anon, great 
dissatisfaction—the masters at too high 
seg and the artisans at prices too low 
‘or their work, At Lyons the workmen 
have turned out for an increase of wages; 
and tumults and excesses, by mobs con- 
sisting of thousands, are committed in the 
most unwarrantable manner. 

Great Britain has recovered from its late 
depression of trade, and is, we hope, resum- 
ing its wonted prosperity. The excitement, 
so long and so fiercely kept up in certain 
grades of society, appears to flag; and the 
consequence is, some of the Political Unions, 
finding their expenses greater than their 
income, are on the eve of dissolution. The 
execrable slave system in the British colo- 
nies is, we trust, about to terminate. That 
intolerable traffic in human blood, the 
slave-trade, so long the disgrace of Britain, 
having ceased, the sable subjects thus kid- 
napped, as well as their descendants, are 
to become free. We hail the eve of this 
jubilee to the negro race with rapture inex- 
pressible! Orders have also been sent out 
from this country to the authorities in the 
East Indies, to discontinue the pilgrim tax 
there. Thus will the Christian’s hand be- 
come clean, and his participation in idola- 
try, the most abominable any where in 
existence, be no more. The legislators of 
Great Britain at this day, if they do not 
proceed with too much impetuosity, cer- 
tainly cannot be charged with indifference ; 
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they legislate by wholesale, and fears may 
be fairly entertained, lest, amidst much 
good, some of their sweeping measures 
may be productive of much evil. When 
a vessel carries a press of sail in tempestu- 
ous latitudes, if a good look-out is not con- 
tinually kept, a squall may upset her in a 
moment. On the termination of the pre- 
sent session, we shall be happy, in our 
next, to hail the pilot that weathered the 
storm. 

Portugal has all at once excited universal 
attention. Don Pedro recovered posses- 
sion of his fleet, dismissed his admiral, and 
appointed an English naval officer to the 
command, collected troops from all quar- 
ters, and shipping these, with part of the 
garrison of Oporto, sent them to attack the 
south frontier of Portugal. They sailed 
from the mouth of the Douro, passed the 
Tagus, and, arriving at their point, landed 
the troops, and took immediate possession 
of the most southern province of Portugal, 
Algarva, upon the banks of the Guadiana. 
Villa Real, Tavira, Faro, the second arsenal 
of Portugal, Albufeira, Villa Nova, Loule, 
Lagos, and almost all the towns in the 
province, have hoisted the flag of Donna- 
Maria, and immense stores of ammunition 
and arms, with some treasure, have fallen 
into the hands of the conquerors, together 
with five vessels of war, part of the force of 
Don Miguel; and thousands of the inha- 
bitants have become enrolled in the forces 
of Don Pedro. In the mean time, Don 
Miguel was not idle ; he equipped and sent 
out from the Tagus a most formidable fleet, 
well manned and armed, no doubt calcu- 
lating upon swallowing up the feeble arma- 
ment of his adversary at once. This fleet 
soon arrived off Cape St. Vincent, in Al- 
garva, and there they found the fleet of 
Don Pedro, Not a wit dismayed at this 
superior force, instead of retreating, Don 
Pedro's admiral commenced the action by 
attacking and boarding the principal ship, 
and, after this furious onset, in a few hours 
took every ship of force ig Don Miguel's 
fleet, and carried the whole into the bay of 
Lagos. Thus Cesar’s laconic despatch was 
twice realized by admiral Napier (“I came, 
I saw, I conquered”) within twelve days ; 
the first action taking place on the twenty- 
fourth of June, and the last on the fifth of 
July. A determined assault was made 
upon Oporto by the troops of Don Miguel, 
after the garrison was weakened by the sail- 
ing of the expedition, but the assailants 
were repulsed with great loss. These deci- 
sive blows must have weakened Don Miguel 
considerably, and they appear to augur the 
establishment of a more liberal constitution 


in Portugal. “The Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom. 
soever He will.” 

Spain has been occupied with bull-fights 
and other fétes, in commemoration of the 
meeting of the Cortes, the oath of fidelity, 
and the homage done to the hereditary 
princes. Don Carlos has, however, entered 
his protest against this abrogation of the 
Salic law in Spain; and the kings of Na- 
ples and Sardinia have followed his exam- 
ple; each of them alleging that it mili- 
tates against their eventual claim to that 
crown. Ferdinand affects to be highly 
offended at the audacity of Don Pedro, in 
sending an expedition into Algarva, which 
is upon the very frontier of Spain; and, 
under the pretence of drawing a cordon to 
prevent hostilities, and disarm any fugi- 
tives who may take refuge in Spain, has 
ordered troops, with artillery, to march 
immediately. It may be his intention to 
interfere with the affairs of Portugal: time 
will shew this. 

Switzerland is, we fear, becoming a 
general rendezvous to the factious of all 
nations, and of course the butt at which all 
the legitimate sovereigns will shoot their 
arrows. Refugees from Poland, Germany, 
France, Spain, and Italy, find an asylum in 
Switzerland, it is said, and therefore the 
attention of all these powers is turned upon 
Switzerland ; and a front hostile to their 
peace presents itself on every hand against 
these feeble states. Switzerland is weak 
because it is divided within itself, and 
because the flower of its youth are sent out 
from year to year in mercenary bands, 
called regiments, to any or every power 
that will hire them to cut the throats of 
their own subjects, or to fight in any quar- 
rel these monarchs may happen to engage 
in with their neighbours; nay, even to cut 
one another’s throats, band against band, in 
the service of the adverse sovereigns who 
have hired them. 

Italy is perturbed, arrests are frequent, 
and executions. Genoa, Alexandria, and 
other portions of the Sardinian dominions, 
witness these executions, and mourn; the 
Janus of Italy trembles upon his throne, 
and blood is shed around him, to save him 
from destruction. The Austrian power, in 
concert with France, keep down the minor 
states ; so that in these, revolution hides its 
head, and what it is achieving remains 
secret. This fine country, drunk with the 
blood of the saints, reels to and fro, and 
raves on the eve of her visitation, like Bel- 
shazzar amidst his lords, all unconscious of 
the hand-writing which is against her. 
“TI saw an angel fly in the midst of heaven, 
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having the everlasting gospel to preach 
unto that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, saying with a loud voice, Fear 
, and give glory to him, for the hour 
of His judgment is come; and worship 
Him that made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters. And there 
followed another angel, saying, Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen, that great city, because she 
made all nations drink of the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication.” Rev. 14. 
Greece appears to be upon the eve of 
rity; a regular government having 
Seat atdthed, which bids fair to give 
ample security both to the persons and the 
property of all its subjects. The capital of 
Greece, it is said, will be the city of Athens 
in future. Algiers, in the first instance, and 
now Greece, are emancipated from the 
thrall of Mahomet, and are become chris- 
tian states—the scymetar no longer glares 
destruction to the conquered—and we trust 
the word of God will, in those long-lost 
countries, now have free course. 

A fulsome letter from Ibrahim Pacha to 
the Grand Seignor, wherein he thanks him, 
in the language of an abject slave, for grant- 
ing him that territory which, in fact, he 
wrested from him like a mighty conqueror, 
may draw out of the Sultan’s pillow some 
of the thorns which have disturbed his 
repose during by-gone months, but it is too 
romantic to inspire confidence and induce 
profound sleep. These two belligerents 
will long look with eyes askance at each 
other, in mutual distrust, and future hosti- 
lities are = as probable as permanent 
peace. Ibrahim is, however, retreating 
across Mount Taurus, and the Russian 
forces are preparing to sail for Odessa. 
The improvements in Syria and Palestine 
are, it is said, to be guarded by a hundred 
thousand troops, in order to keep the inces- 
sant restlessness of the Bedouins in check, 
and establish a regular government. What 
this government is to be, we have yet en- 
tirely to learn ; with this mighty army, how- 
ever, we may conjecture it will be suffi- 
ciently military and despotic. In the mean 
time, the Grand Signor has ample employ- 
ment amidst his European provinces. The 
natural misrule of the Turkish system, and 
the endless restlessness of a conquered 
people, who from generation to generation 
never forget that their fathers were freemen, 
induce perpetual broils, insurrections, battles, 
and massacres; and woe to the country 
which is thus doomed to incessant desola- 
tions ! A most horrible scene of this descrip- 
tion has recently passed over the city of 

Arta in Epirus; where, during three days, 
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massacres, violations, plunderings, and burn- 
ings, involved in one common destruction 
nearly the whole population. 

ga Fag between Turkish mis- 
rule Russian influence, betray symp- 
toms of restlessness, and a desire of change : 
at no distant period they may perhaps 
become Russian provinces. These states 
have been during many ages a kind of 
no-man’s-land, and alternately became 
allies, subjects, or enemies, to all the 
great powers who have in succession 
become their borderers. 

The fifth vial, Rev. xvi. 10., now im- 
pending over Europe, and ready to be 
poured out, is preceded by disquiets 
and turmoils predicted to occur in “ the 
latter days, the time of the end ;” such 
disquiets as never occurred in any previous 
age. We behold these rising around us, 
and note their progress. 

We concluded the last article upon this 
subject, page 230, with an allusion to the 
2d chapter of Daniel, by observing, 
“Thus is the end coming, yea, even at 
hand—the end of the beast and of his 
image, as the end came to rebellious 
Israel and pagan Rome. The sound of 
the smiting strokes (upon the feet of the 
image) like the pealings of the woodman’s 
axe when laid to the roots of the trees, 
echo through the earth, and occasion huge 
disquiets; and as the smiting stone in- 
creases in size, which it daily does, 
heavier and heavier does the stroke fall, 
until the earth, as amidst an earthquake, 
shakes and trembles, and the nations find 
no rest for the soles of their feet.” 

The latter days of the dispensation of 
sorrow to the saints of the Most High, 
depicted in the sacred volume, then, are 
days of sorrow to their persecutors ; when 
the tide of woe, which during many cen- 
turies had flowed even over their heads, 
was turned, and whelming its billows upon 
their enemies; while ebbing from their 
coasts, it left to them and rest. If, 
amidst persecutions and deaths, the inflic- 
tions on the martyrs were the seed of the 
church, and for every immolated saint ten 
Christians sprung up to bear testimony to 
the truth, surely the ground being broken 
up, well fenced, and fully prepared for the 
good seed, will bear fruit sixty, yea, even a 
hundred fold. This is in the natural order 
of things ; and in the things of the Spirit of 
God, we behold a correspondent increase 
of the church of God in our day. 

The increase of the true worshippers of 
God causes in the heart of every true Chris- 
tian an increase of joy, yea, “ There is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repent~ 
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eth;” and this joy is unmixed, when, 
instead of inflictions and deaths, the new- 
born babes of Christ enjoy, amidst their 

ilgrimage on earth, and rest. To 
look around, and behold by the eye of 
faith the pious sufferers of dark per- 
secuting centuries in the enjoyment of the 
beatific vision around the throne, and with 
the bodily eye behold their descendants 
released from the bondage of erroneous 
creeds, im by bigoted despots upon 
unprotected subjects, fraught with awful 
penalties, and these penalties enforced by 
the arm of power, even unto ilood; inno- 
cent blood, shed for the only alleged 
crime of worshipping God bly to His 
own revealed will, and the dictates of their 
own conscience—is matter for joy indeed. 
Who would not rejoice therein? “ On the 
side of their oppressors there was power.” 
No man can oppress, except he possesses 
the power, Yet how awful is the contem- 
plation of mere power exercised to the 
destruction of the weaker, at variance with 
equity and justice, and at the sovereign 
pleasure of an individual; while we know 
that this very individual is himself account- 
able to Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords, who hath all power both 
in heaven and in earth, and will infallibly 
visit for these things, and eventually bring 
every work into judgment, whether it be 
good or evil. 

The furious bigots of Europe no longer 
possess the power of imprisonment and 
death. The Auto-de-fé, that feast of savage 
superstition, worse than the exhibitions in 
the arenas of pagan Rome, or when wild 
beasts were turned loose upon defenceless 
Christians—these human sacrifices, as well 
as their pagan predecessors, we joy to say, 
are no more. Not a single power exists 
in Europe at this moment which dares 
openly to imprison and burn the saints 
of the Most High; no, not even under 
the once odious name of heretics. In- 
stead of that terrible domination which 
characterizes persecution, an evident quail- 
ing pervades all the great powers which ere- 
while so largely shed the blood of saints, 
and vaunted so lordly over the minor 
reformed states, who under the awe of their 
power dared not to move even on behalf 
of those they ardently loved. Nor is this 
quailing without a cause; the day of retri- 
bution, which they ought long ago so to have 
feared as to abstain from such high trans- 
gressions, although long suspended, is 
evidently at hand. Infidelity, with an au- 
dacity equal to their own, after having 
already wrecked some of the most potent 
persecuting states in Europe, causing them 
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to pass through fires more furious than 
those which were kindled around the mar- 
tyrs, is preparing yet more and more potent 
sacrifices to its ambitious rage; while truth, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus Christ,” is 
sapping the foundations, and laying the 
roudest citadels of superstition in the dust. 
ween these two potent extremes, perse- 
cuting superstition must perish. 

Do not the valleys of the Alps, of the 
Pyrenees, of the Sierras of Castile, of the 
Tyrol, of Bohemia, and alas, the plains of 
Europe, yet red with the blood of human 
sacrifices immolated upon the altars of 
superstition, cry with a loud voice, saying, 
** How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth?” Yes, and 
their voice is heard on high, and the day of 
trembling is come upon their oppressors. 
The power, having passed away from the 
persecutors, “* The Word of God” is mar- 
shalling His armies, to possess the earth. 
“ Who is on the Lord’s side? who? put- 
ting on the breastplate of faith and love ; 
and for an helmet the hope of salvation, 
Jet them join the armies which follow Him, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean, and 
sing with the assembled multitudes, Alle- 
luia! for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 

King Square, July 20, 1833. 
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ANECDOTE OF LOCKE. 


Turis eminent philosopher gave a striking 
proof of his. disinterested patriotism on 
more occasions than one. The following, 
which closed his public life, is worthy of 
particular notice :— 

After the Revolution, his high name and 


merits opened to him the pros of 
honours and riches, which he had the phi- 
losophy tocontemn. King William pressed 
him to go on an embassy to one of the 
principal courts in Europe; which he de- 
clined. His Majesty then appointed him 
to a seat as one of the commissioners at 
the Board of Trade and Plantations. This 
post, which was perfectly suited to his 
talents, Mr. Locke held for some years; 
but at length, when the air of London dis- 
agreed with his constitution, he resigned 
the place to the king in person, saying, 
that his conscience would not permit him 
to retain a situation, the duties of which he 
could not discharge. The king entreated 
him to continue in it, telling him, that 
though he could stay in London but a few 
weeks, his services would be very neces- 
sary. Mr. Locke, however, persisted in 
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his resolution; thus relinquishing, by a 
singular act of virtue, one thousand pounds 
a year, which he might have kept to his 
death. On being told by a friend, that he 
might have made a composition with any 
new candidate, and thereby have gained 
some advantage, without giving up the 
whole income. “I know it very well,” 
said he, “ that [ might have done so; but 
that was the very reason why I did not 
communicate my design to any one. I 
received my commission directly from the 
king, and to him I resolved to restore it, 
that he might have the pleasure of bestow- 
ing it upon some worthy man better able to 
fulfil the duties than myself.” 

If we were to run over the calendar of 
patriots and statesmen from the time of 
this great man to the present day, we 
should find some difficulty in furnishing a 
parallel case to this instance of public 
virtue. 





SS ee 
QUEEN ANNE'S PRAYER. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Srr,—Perhaps you will not deem the fol- 
lowing prayer, which was composed and 
made use of by Queen Anne, on the loss of 
her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
unworthy of a corner in your valuable mis- 
cellany. It is transcribed from a paper in 
her majesty’s own hand. N.S. 





“Atmicaty and Eternal God, the disposer 
of all the affairs in the world, there is 
nothing so great as not to be subject to thy 
power, nor so small but it comes within 
thy care: ihy goodness and wisdom shew 
themselves through all thy works, and thy 
lovingkindness and mercy do appear in 
the severe dispensations of thy providence, 
of which at this time I earnestly desire to 
have a deep and humble sense. It has 
pleased thee to take to thy mercy my 
dearest husband, who was the comfort and 
joy of my life, after we had lived together 
many years happily, in all conjugal love 
and affection. May I readily submit my- 
self to thy good pleasure, and sincerely 
resign mine own will to thine, with all 
Christian patience, meekness, and humility. 
Do thou gene pardon the errors and 
failings of my life, which may have been 
the occasion of thy displeasure; and let 
thy judgments bring me to sincere and 
unfeigned repentance, and to answer the 
wise ends for which thou hast sent them: 
be thou pleased so to assist me with the 
grace of thy Holy Spirit, that I may con- 
tinue to govern the people which thou hast 
committed to my charge, in godliness, 
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righteousness, justice, and mercy. In the 
management of all affairs, public and pri- 
vate, grant I may have a strict regard to 
thy holy will, that I may diligently and 
heartily advance thy glory, and ever de- 
pend entirely upon thy providence: Do 
thou, O gracious Father, be pleased to 
grant that I may do the greatest good I 
can in all my capacity, and be daily im- 
proving in every Christian grace and virtue ; 
so that when thou shalt think fit to put an 
end to this short and uncertain life, 1 may 
be made a partaker of those gracious, end- 
less joys, which thou hast prepared for 
those that love and fear thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

—— 


EXCELLENCES OF WIVES. 





‘In every family where there is a good under- 
standing between the husband and wife, where the 
wife is not unchaste, and the husband commits no 
bad practices, it is AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE.”— 
Gentoo Laws. 





In order that the female part of the readers 
of the Imperial Magazine may not con- 
sider themselves neglected, I have tran- 
scribed for their perusal and information, 
the following character of a good wife, from 
the Gentoo Laws, and would recommend the 
reader to compare 1 Pet. iii, 5., Titus ii. 4., 
Prov. xviii., 22. xix. 14., and xxxi. 10. 
Mal. ii. 14—16. &e., and several other 
passages of Holy Scripture, which are 
quite in accordance with what the Indian 
legislator has set forth as the character of an 
excellent wife. 
GENTOO LAWS. 


“ A woman who always acts according 
to her husband’s pleasure, and speaks no 
ill of any person, and who can herself do 
all such things as are proper for a woman, 
and who is of good principles, and who 

roduces a son, and de rises from sleep 

fore her husband; such a woman is 
found only by much and many religious 
works, and by a peculiarly happy destiny. 
Such a woman, if any man forsake of his 
own accord, the magistrate shall inflict 
upon that man the punishment of a thief. 

“A woman who is of good disposition, 
and who puts on her jewels and clothes with 
decorum, and is of good principles ; when- 
ever the husband is cheerful, the wife also 
is cheerful ; and if the husband is sorrow- 
ful, the wife also is sorrowful; and when- 
ever the husband undertakes a journey, the 
wife puts on a careless dress, and lays 
aside her jewels, and other ornaments ; and 
abuses no person ; and will not expend a 
single dadm (the fortieth part of half-a- 






























POETRY. 


crown sterling) without her husband’s con- 
sent; and has a son; and takes proper 
care of the household goods; and, at 
the time of worship, performs her wor- 
ship to the Deity in a proper manner ; and 
goes not out of the house ; and is not un- 
chaste; and makes no quarrels or dis- 
turbances ; and has no greedy passions ; 
and is always employed in some good 
work ; and pays a proper respéct to all 
persons— SUCH 1S A Goop woman !” 
Preston Brook, March, 1833. 


a 


8.8. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue late vernal season of 1833 commenced 
on the 4th of May, and¢contained nine 
anemonal periods ; five of the north-easterly, 
and four of the south-westerly. The first 
of these periods was north-easterly, and 
extended from the 4th to the 9th inclusive ; 
it was accompanied with very fine weather, 
and during its continuance vegetation made 
considerable progress; the apple, straw- 
berry, and horse-chesnut, came into blos- 
som at this time; the leafing of the vine was 
noticed to have commenced in the early 
part of it, and it was accompanied with a 
great variety of vegetable phenomena. The 
mean temperature of this period was 62.5 
degrees, and the prevailing wind east. The 
next period was south-westerly, and occu- 
pied seven days; the weather with which it 
was accompanied was not so fine as that of 
the last period, and a marked difference was 
observed in the clouds; its mean tempera- 
ture was 64.9 degrees, and its prevailing 
wind south-west. The remaining part of 
this season was principally marked by north- 
easterly periods of three or four days each: 
there were short south-westerly periods be- 
tween these, which were accompanied with 
changes in the weather and clouds, but not 
sufficient to cause rain to fall, except in the 
first of these north-easterly periods, the last 
day of which was very rainy, particularly 
the afternoon, when thunder was ok The 
mean temperature of these four north-east 
periods was 63.9 degrees, and the prevail- 
ing wind east: the mean temperature of the 
whole of the north-east periods was 63.5 
degrees, and that of the south-west periods 
63.8 degrees. The prevailing wind of the 
latter periods was south-west, their maxi- 
mum was 71 degrees, which occurred on 
the 15th and 16th, the direction of the 
wind being south-easterly on the former 
morning, and south-westerly on the latter; 
their minimum was 58 degrees, it occurred 
_on the 10th with a south-westerly wind ; the 
range of these periods were therefore 13 de- 
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grees. The maximum of the north-east 
periods was 73 degrees; it was observed 
on the 17th, the direction of the wind being 
easterly ; the minimum was 59 degrees, it 
was noticed on the 27th with a north-east- 
erly wind ; the range of these periods were 
therefore 14 degrees. The range of this 
part of the vernal season was 15 degrees, its 
mean temperature being 63.6 degrees, and 
its prevailing wind east. 





POETRY. 


THE PRAYER OF ADAM ALONE IN 
PARADISE. 
“ L’ariae la terra a Vacqua sou d’amor piene.” 
Petrarch. 


O! Fatuer, hear! 
Thou know’st my secret thought, 
Thou know’st with love and fear 
I bend before Thy mighty throne, 
And before Thee I hold myself as nought! 
Alas! I’m in the world alone, 
All desolate upon the earth, 
And when my spirit hears the tone,— 
The soft song of the birds in mirth ;— 
When the young nightingales 
Their tender voices blend, 
When from the flowery vales 
Their hymns of love ascend : 
O! then I feel there is a void for me,— 
A bliss too little in this world so fair. 
To Thee, O Father, do I flee, 
To Thee for solace breathe the prayer. 
And when the rosy morn 
Smiles on the dewy trees, 
When music's voice is borne 
Far on the gentle breeze ; 
When o’er the bowers I stray 
The fairest fruits to bring, 
And on Thy shrine to lay 
A fervent offering : 
Father of many spheres ! 
When bending thus before Thy throne, 
My spirit weeps with silent tears 
To think that I must pray alone! 
And when at evening’s twilight dim, 
When peaceful slumber shuts mine eye, 
And when the gentle seraphim 
Bend from their bright homes in the sky; 
When angels walk the quiet earth é 
To glory in Creation’s birth: 
Then, Father, in my dreams I see 
A gentle being o’er me bent, 
Radiant with love, and like to me, 
But of a softer lineament : 
I strive to clasp her to my heart, 
That we may live, and be but one— 
Ah! wherefore, lovely beam, depart, 
Why must I wake and find thee gone! 
Almighty! in Thy wisdom high, 
Thou saidst, that when I sin, I die! 
And once my spirit could not see 
How that which és could cease to be ! 
Death was a vague unfathomed thing, 
On which the thought forbore to dwell, 
But love has oped its secret spring, 
And now I know it well! 
To die must be to live alone, 
Unloved, uncherished, and unknown, 
Without the sweet one of my dreams 
To cull the fragrant flowers with me, 
To wander by the morning’s beams, 
And raise the hymn of thanks to Thee! 
But, Father of the Earth! 
Lord of this boundless sphere ! 
If ’tis Thy high unchanging will, 
That I should linger here ; 
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If 'tis Thy will that I should rove 

Alone o’er Eden’s smiling bowers, 
Grant that the young bird’s song of love, 

And the breeze sporting ’mong the flowers, 
May to my spirit cease to be 
A music and a mystery! 
Grant that my soul no more may feel 
The soft sounds breathing everywhere ; 
That nature’s voice may cease to hymn 
Love’s universal prayer! 
or all around, in earth and sea, 
And the blue heaven’s immensity, 
Whisper it forth in many a tone, 
And tell me I’m alone! 

C. Mackay. 


ee 


THE COMET. 


Brienut wanderer ! o’er the expanse of heaven, 
Careering with unwearied pace ; 
Art thou some star to exile driven, 
And seeking for a resting-place ? 
Where, midst the skies, the radiant source 
Whence first thy venturous flight begun? 
Still travelling in eccentric course 
From world to world—from sun to sun. 


Thy voyage is o’er no stormy deep, 
ere darkening clouds and tempests roll ; 

No angry whirlwinds round thee sweep, 

No foaming waves thy course contro! ; 
But isles of light and beauty rare, 

Like beacons to thy path are given : 
And hang their blazing cressets there, 

To guide thee o’er the spangled heaven. 


Oh! who can view those realms of light, 
Where countless orbs in glory beam, 
And turn him from the ecstatic sight, 
To life’s delusive, troubled dream ; 
Who, at the pensive hour of eve, 
Can gaze on yonder starry sphere, 
¥et cling to earth,—nor sigh to leave 
The prisoning clay that binds him here. 


With thee! my raptured thoughts would trace 
Each glittering gem—each golden star, 
And follow through unbounded space 
The rolling of thy rapid car. 
Far, far beyond this narrow scene, 
To that eternal, radiant shore, 
Where mortal foot hath never been, 
Nor mortal eye hath gazed before. 


Tell me, bright traveller of the sky! 

Are yonder worlds that meet my view, 
Abodes of immortality ! 

Or, have they sinned and fallen too? 

» is ped egw bliss decayed, 
withering grief, or wasting care? 

Hath death his gloomy mansion made ? 

Or sorrow found a dwelling there ? 


Ah, no! I see in yonder sphere, 

Bright realms, whose peace no sorrow mars : 
And breaks on mine enchanted ear, 

The music of the morning stars ; 
Exulting, as when o’er the earth 

Their joyous anthem first began ; 
And shouts of rapture thrilling forth, 

heaven’s assembled legions ran. 


Ten thousand thousand worlds of light, 
raise ; 


harps 
To — their great Creator’s — 
Hark, hark! the notes of triumph swelling, 
h the glad heavens resound afar : 
Orb unto orb the tale is telling, 
And star is answering unto star! 


Oh, field of wonders! boundless scene 

Of love wer divine ! 
Yet, yet hath mortal vision been 

sed with a sight surpassing thine ; 

When, watching by their midnight fold, 

The shepherds heard the heavenly strain 
That em’s angel-minstrels told, 
Of peace restored to earth again. 
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Speed, brilliant stranger ! speed thee o’er 
Thy path-way thro’ the radiant sphere, 
Till time itself shall be no more, 
And darkness close thy long career ; 
Unchanging still, the immortal soul 
Shall dwell in everlasting day : 
When yon bright stars have ceased to roll, 
When heaven and earth have passed away ! 
W. REYNOLDs. 
itreentni anne 


ECCE HOMO! 


Tue Saviour! the Saviour! by prophets foretold, 
A shepherd to gather the lambs of His fold; 
Whose coming should be in the fulness of days, 
To humble the proud ones, the feeble to raise. 


The despised! the despised! the renounced of His 
own; 

A reed for his sceptre, and thorns for his crown; 

A man full of sorrows, acquainted with woe, 

And the sins of a world written deep on his brow. 


The victim! the victim! a sentence is given, 

And the blind rage of man slays the sinless of heaven; 
He humbled himself with a meekness untired, 

Till nature gave warning,—a god had expired.* 


The Triumph! the Triumph! the grave yields her 
d 


Behold the bright glory that circles His head, 
On the wings of the wind he ascendeth to heav'n ; 
The sacrifice made,—and the recompense given. 


The judgment! the judgment ; Behold him again ; 
The seraph and cherub adorning his train ; 


The trum: is sounded,—the volume unseal'd, 
And the c less decree is for ever reveal’d. 
T. R. 
it ae 
SUMMER. 


Tuoven Spring may boast a livelier power, and 
Autumn’s gorgeous dyes 

Are dearer, with their short-lived pomp in gentle 
fancy’s eyes, 

And Winter’s dark sublimity on field and flood ap- 


pears, 
More prompt to aid the spirit’s strength with 
“thoughts too deep for tears.” 


Within that solemn stateliness, whose nameless 
influence dwells, 

Where dimly hangs the lingering mist in deep and 
silent dells, 

Where faintly on the golden moss the chequered 
beam is shed 

ae not the leafy roof above the wanderer’s 

ead. 


There is a calm and still delight, a tempered joy, 
which throws 
O’er all its own prevailing sense of undisturbed 


repose, 
Which reads but in the deep blue heaven a sign 
from gloom to cease, 
And hears but in the wind’s faint breath the whis- 
pered word of peace. 


Then, in the breathing hour of morn, while yet with 
quivering wings 
Borne upward to the rosy cloud the lark exulting 


sings, : 

To watch the harvest’s countless ranks, with min- 
gled poppies bright, 

Rise like a battled host from earth, to catch the 
streaming light ; 





* It is related of a heathen that, being in a vessel 
at sea during the supernatural darkness, which 
announced the completion of the great Sacrifice, — 
he exclaimed: “ Either the end of the world is 
come, or a god has expired.” 
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To hear beside the willowy brook, which tufted 
s shade, 

The robin’s song at intervals yet faint and scarce 
essayed, 

While one by one amidst the gloom of hedge row 
boughs appear, 

The yellow flowers, whose lustre decks the full and 
sober year; 


Or when the gently rising moon by fits unveils her 


am. 
To mark ‘the queenly lily float upon the silvered 


stream, 

Or in the midnight’s breathless hush, to trace the 
softened flame 

Of stars, whose every gleam recals some cherished 
hour and name. 


These are thy pleasures inly prized, mild time of 
peaceful grace, 

And beauty staid, which aptly rests on nature’s 
matron face ; 

For these we sigh, when on the blast thy withered 
signs are flung, 

Nor mark thy birth without a smile, nor let thee 
pass unsung. - 





Review.— The History of Dissenters, from 
the Revolution to the Year 1808. By 
David Bogue, D.D. and James Bennet, 
D.D, second edition. 2 Vols, London 
Westley and Davis. 1833. 


Tue Act of Toleration formed a new epoch 
in the ecclesiastical history of Great Britain, 
and reflected a glory on the zra which gave 
it birth. After many ages of religious con- 
tention, it put an end to the fines, bonds, 
and imprisonments which had so long ha- 
rassed the conscientious. Though this act 
was partial and limited in its operation, and 
savoured of the spirit of the times, it gave 
to a numerous body of citizens a weight in 
the political scale, which, though it was their 
birth-right, the illiberality and injustice of 
former times had denied them. e spirit 
of inquiry also, to which the act of toleration 
gave existence, embraced various subjects 
that had not before fallen under investi- 
gation. 

The alarm and danger which the church 
of England felt during the reign of James IL., 
contributed much to prepare the way for an 
act of toleration. This fear disposed the en- 
dowed clergy to make common cause with 
the Dissenters, and led them to promise, 
that if, by their united means, the nation was 
delivered from its then alarming condition, 
“the Dissenters should find them disposed 
to do every thing in their power to bring 
about a re-union, on terms of conformity 
to which they could easily submit. For- 
getting past injuries, (and to forget injuries 
so numerous and aggravated was no ordi- 
nary piece of heroism,) the Dissenters cor- 
dially co-operated with their fellow-pro- 
testants in opposition to popery; and, throw- 
ing the whole weight of their influence into 
the scale, gave a powerful ascendancy to the 
Prince of Orange.” 
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The Revolution being thus happily accom- 

lished, the non-conformists naturally looked 
foe the fulfilment of the fair promises which 
had then been lately made to them by the 
high-church party, Whatever the king had 
promised on this head, he was desirous to 
perform. “ Trained up during his early 
years in a private station, and mixing with 
mankind on the footing of equality, he had 
more knowledge of human nature than 
usually falls to the lot of those who are 
educated for a throne. It was also an ad- 
vantage to him, that, from his childhood, he 
had seen different religious sects living toge- 
ther in harmony. Persons residing in a 
country where there are none but those of 
their own creed, are apt to think of other 
denominations with a kind of horror. From 
such bigotry, William was entirely free: he 
had a liberality of mind in respect to dif- 
ferent religious denominations enjoying the 
rights of conscience, which none of the 
rulers of England, with the exception of 
Cromwell, had ever possessed. “ The 
Prince of Orange,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“ always thought that conscience was God’s 
province, and that it ought not to be im- 
posed upon: and his experience in Holland 
made him look on toleration as one of the 
wisest measures of government.” 

In consequence of the changes produced 
by the Revolution, a cousiderable number of 
offices, hoth civil and military, being left 
vacant, required proper persons to fill them. 
It was William’s wish to be able to call into 
public service the talents of any of his pro- 
testant subjects, without exception ; he 
thus expressed himself to both houses of 
parliament :—“ As I doubt not but you 
will sufficiently provide against papists, so 
I hope you will leave room for the admis- 
sion of all protestants who are willing and 
able to serve me. This conjunction will 
tend to the better uniting you among your- 
selves, and strengthening you against your 
common adversaries.” 

This speech from the king gave rise to a 
motion in the house of lords, for introducing 
a clause in the bill, by which it was pro- 
posed to take away the necessity of receiv- 
ing the sacrament according to the cere- 
monies of the endowed church, in order to 
make a man capable of enjoying any public 
office or place of trust. t here the king 
was advanced a century before most of his 
subjects, for, when the clause was reported 
to the house, it was rejected by a large 
majority ; and the conduct of the king gave 
great offence to the high-church bigots, 
who became his bitterest enemies. William 
was not, however, to be easily moved from 
his enlightened purposes, He had other 
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liberal objects in view respecting the Dis- 
senters. One was a comprehension, which 
would, by removing exceptionable parts of 
the rubric, bring many of the Presbyterians 
into the church; the other plan was, a 
toleration for such as could not consci- 
entiously enter the Establishment. The 
former object failed, but the latter suc- 
ceeded. A bill was introduced into the 
House of Lords on the 28th of February, 
1689, and received the royal assent in May 
following. 

This measure, known by the name of 
“the Act of ‘Toleration,” was a great 
acquisition to the cause of religious liberty. 
In the language of Lord Mansfield, “ it 
rendered that which was before illegal, now 
legal ; the dissenting mode of worship is 
allowed by that act; it is not only ex- 
empted from punishment, but rendered 
lawful ; it is put under the protection, and 
not merely at the connivance, of the law.” 

From this period, the mind of the civil- 
ized world seems to have expanded itself 
with vigour. Here was laid the basis of 
that religious liberty which has since 
spread both in Europe and America. But 
after all that can be said in favour of the 
measure, it must still be confessed that this 
first charter of religious liberty was con- 
fused and partial. It by no means 
repealed all the penal statutes on the sub- 
= of religion. The laws against the 

apists remained in full force. It did not 

the statutes of Elizabeth and 
James I. which inflict penalties on such as 
absent themselves from church. The Soci- 
nians and Arians were excluded ; and as 
to those dissenters whom it does include, 
its influence is confined. In order to 
enjoy the benefits which it confers, dissent- 
ing ministers were obliged to sign thirty- 
five articles and a half, of the church of 
England. From others, relating to epis- 
copal government and ceremonies, they 
were exempted. 

The sagacious John Locke speaks of this 
Act with great truth in a letter to Lim- 
borch, “ You have, I doubt not, heard 
before this, that toleration is at last esta- 
blished here by law. Not, indeed, with 
that latitude which you, and other Christians 
like you, free from ambition and prejudice, 
and lovers of truth, might wish. But it is 
a great point to proceed so far. In these 
beginnings are laid, [ hope, those founda- 
tions of liberty and peace, in which the 
church of Christ will be finally esta- 
blished.” 

But it is time to advert to the work 
which is the subject of the present review. 
We are informed that this edition of the 
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history of Dissenters has been conducted 
through the press by the surviving author, 
he being guided by previous arrangements 
made with his venerable departed co- 
adjutor. 

@ introductory chapter of the work 
commences with a sketch of the history of 
Christianity, from its introduction into 
Britain, to the ‘Revolution. This part of 
the work displays great research and 
knowledge of the subject, and is most judi- 
ciously compressed, The arbitrary cha- 
racter of Queen Elizabeth, in matters of 
religion especially, is properly ay sana 
She had no sooner succeeded to the throne, 
than she proved herself the genuine child 
of Henry; for she commenced by for- 
bidding her subjects to be reformed sooner, 
or farther, than she chose, The English 
establishment was then settled nearly upon 
its present basis. The Puritans resisted 
many of the foolish forms and ceremonies 
then enforced, particularly the Popish 
habits. On this resistance we have the 
following remarks by the Dissenting his- 
torians :-— 

“ Hating to see themselves so much like Popish 
priests, the Puritan clergy-took the liberty to offi- 
ciate without the appointed habits. But as this 
contempt of the Queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy 
was an unpardonable sin, the London clergy were 
summoned to appear before the ecclesiastical com- 
mission. The Bishop’s chancellor thus addressed 
them.— Ye ministers of London, the council’s 
pleasure is, that ye strictly keep the unity of 
apparel, like this man (pointing to a Mr. Cole in 
full uniform) with a square cap; a scholar’s gown, 
priest-like, a tippet, and in the church a linen 
surplice. Ye that will subscribe, write volo; those 
who will not, write nolo. On attempting to speak, 
they were commanded to hold their peace; and 
while sixty-one out of a hundred subscribed, thirty 
chose rather to starve.” 

After this exhibition, which shews that a 
refusal to wear the Popish vestments was 
one of the grand principles of noncon- 
formity, how is it that the dissenting 
ministers of the present day, especially in 
London, seem so fond of the Popish 
habits? It will probably be said, that they 
are indifferent, when not imposed. If this 
be the case, the idea of imposition being 
excluded, “the canonical dress of a Popish 
priest, the red hat of a cardinal, and the 
triple crown of a pontiff, may all be justi- 
tied ;” for in themselves they are equally 
harmless as the gown or the band. When 
a non-conformist minister is beheld dis- 
charging his pastoral functions in the cle- 
rical habit, we do not see how he can 
successfully argue with his conforming 
brethren. If he plead, as is generally 
the case, the example of Christ or his 
apostles, in opposition to the decrees of 


‘Councils and of Synods, might they not 


very pertinently ask him, “ How, Sir, 
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came you by this canonical attire? Is this 
a specimen of primitive simplicity? Which 
of the apostles have you taken for your 
model ?* 

Instead of thus symbolizing with “ the 
mystery of iniquity,” the dissenting minis- 
ters should throw away the garments with 
disdain, accounting their forefathers as 
unjustly treated. An affectionate son would 
not voluntarily put on a garb, for the 
rejection of which his father had suffered 
fines, bonds, and imprisonments. It does 
certainly appear strange that so many dis- 
senting ministers should be out of love 
with every thing in the church but the 
habits, and especially when this makes an 
important concession, in favour of those 
arguments which ignorance and supersti- 
tion invent, to support all the mummeries 
introduced into the worship of God. 

It is certainly due to the Baptists to say, 
that they have shown firmer attachment to 
the principles of nonconformity, as it 
respects the rejection of the garments, than 
their Independent or Presbyterian bre- 
thren. It will, perhaps, be said that the 
gowns worn by dissenting ministers are not 
made exactly in the same way as the 

opish or episcopal gown. To this it may 
G stated, what an excellent minister said 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when urged by 


the ordinary to wear the surplice, which he 
refused to do because it was the very same 
which the mass priest had used. This was 
admitted; and the bishop commanded 
another surplice to be made, cut in a dif- 


ferent manner. This, when sent to the 
church, the minister took up, and thus 
addressed his hearers, “ Good people, the 
bishop confessed that the other surplice 
was not fit to be worn by a minister of the 
Gospel ; but judge ye, if this be not as like 
the former as one egg is like another.” — 
Ame’s Fresh Suit. 

But to return to our history. We are 
next furnished with a statement of the 
“fundamental principles” upon which dis- 
senters build their system ; and afterwards, 
with a detailed account’ of “ the more par- 
ticular reasons” why they object to the 
endowed church of this kingdom. One of 
these objections is, that the Dissenters deny 
the Church of England hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, or has autho- 
rity in matters of faith. On this subject 
we have the following pertinent obser- 
vations :— 


“If the church of England has a right to enjoin 
the wearing of surplices and gowns, as she formerly 





* See a Tract entitled, “The Inconsistency of 
Dissenting Ministers wearing Gowns and Bands, 
and adopting honorary Titles.” 
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did hoods, tippets, and many other things, so has 
the church of Rome to appoint all the fantastic 
wardrobe of her cathedrals. If the church of 
England has a right to decree that the sign of the 
cross shall be used in the baptism of every child, 
has not the church of Rome as good a right to 
order that the priest shall I his fingers into its 
ears, as a sign that it shall listen to the word of 
truth, and salt upon its tongue, as a sign that its 
conversation shall be always with grace; and to 
administer to it milk and honey, in token that it 
shall love the sincere milk of the word.” 


This we think fair reasoning. 

Our historians next proceed to give a 
brief but comprehensive account of the 
rise, progress, and discipline of the several 
denominations of Dissenters who existed in 
this kingdom previously to the death of 
Queen Anne, namely, the Presbyterians— 
Independents—Baptists—and Quakers. 

Chap. [V. Gives us a short account of 
the Seminaries amongst the Dissenters— 
their origin, situations, and the tutors who 
have presided over them—also the method 
of education pursued therein. 

Chap. V. is occupied with what is 
termed the “ outward state of Dissenters ” 
at the commencement of the 18th century. 
This refers to their numbers, and rank in 
society. The labours of their ministers, 
and their support—also their public ser- 
vices and associations. 

Chap. VI. Gives the state of religion 
amongst the Dissenters during the reign of 
King William and Queen Anne. We cannot 
refrain from making an extract or two from 
this chapter. The historians are silent as 
to whether they place the Dissenters of that 
period in contrast with those of the present 
day :— 

““The earliest dissenting preachers insisted 
chiefly on the most important subjects, and the 
minds of their hearers were habitually recalled to 
the view of redeeming love. The efficacy of this 
is incalculable. Topics of inferior moment, how- 
ever ably and ingeniously treated, effect little on 
the hearts either of sinners or saints. * * * 
A close and pungent application of the doctrine to 
the conscience closed these sermons. The manner 
of preaching was warm, affectionate, and animated. 
Dissenting ministers of that day were fervent in 
their public prayers. They had learned in the 
school of persecution to wrestle mightily with 
God, and they brought a holy unction into the 
sanctuary, which penetrated deeply into the hearts 
of the people, 

“The peculiar excellency of the dissenting laity 
of this period was their great attention to the 
secret exercises of devotion. Morning and even- 
ing they had their of reti t; and, 
according to their leisure, half an hour or more 
was employed in reading the Scriptures, in perus- 
ing the most spiritual writings, chiefly of the 
Puritans and Nonconformists, in meditation, self- 
examination, and prayer. * * * The amuse- 
ments of the world they looked upon with disap- 
probation. At a card-table, an assembly, or a 
theatre, a dissenter, professing piety, could not be 
found. Among the more sober delights of domes- 
tic life, they sought their pleasure.” 

Chap. VII. Contains a short biographi- 
cal notice of the lives of several eminent 
Dissenting ministers, with a sketch of the 
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lives of Richard Cromwell and Lady 
Hewley. 

What is termed the second period of the 
history of the Dissenters, commences with 
a chapter entitled “ New Sects,” or such 
as have arisen since the demise of Queen 
Anne. In speaking of the Arminian Me- 
‘thodists, our historians make use of some 
severe, if not bitter, epithets. We had 
hoped to find expunged, in the second 
edition of the work, those tart and 
uncharitable expressions which gave such 
just offence at their first appearance, but 
we are sorry to find that there is but little 
difference, in this respect, between the two 
editions. 

It clearly appears that the epithet Me- 
thodist was known, as relating to a reli- 

ious sect in England, long before the 
nder of Arminian Methodism was born, 
for one John Spencer, librarian of Sion 
College in Cromwell’s time, speaking of 
the elegance of the sacred Scriptures, asks, 
“ Where now are our Anabaptist and plain 
pike-staff Methodists, who esteem flowers 
of rhetoric in sermons no better than stink- 
ing weeds.” There is no doubt, however, 
but that a Fellow of Morton College, 
Oxford, first applied this name in derision 
to Mr. Wesley and his associates ; and it is 
equally certain, that the University of 
Oxford, that nurse of high-church preju- 
dices, gave birth to sons who have enlisted 
thousands in the ranks of dissent, and who 
have carried the ministrations of unor- 
dained laymen to their utmost length. We 
are informed that :— 


“The two Wesleys (John and Charles) during 
the latter part of their stay at Oxford, maintained 
a close in with the celebrated mystic, Law, 
the author of ‘ Christian Perfection,’ and ‘ the Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life.’ Two or three times in 
ayear, these young seekers travelled sixty miles 
(on foot, that they might save their money for the 
the poor) to visit this oracle, and listen to its 


But the Wesleys were not long suffered 
to be without a better guide than Law, It 
will be recollected by many, that on John 
Wesley’s first missionary voyage, there 
were on board the vessel several Moravian 
brethren, in whom, during a violent storm, 
he beheld “ meekness, purity, and benevo- 
lence,” and a superiority over the ills of 
life and fears of death. He saw a differ- 
ence between their religion and his own, 
and confesses, “I plainly felt I was unfit, 
because unwilling, to die.” It was not, 
however, till about two years after this that 
he was enabled to trust in Christ alone for 
salvation. One Peter Bohler, a Moravian 
minister, then at Oxford, seems to have 
been useful to him. “ By this man,” says 
Mr. Wesley, “I was clearly convinced of 
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unbelief, and of the want of that faith 
whereby alone we are saved,” and he soon 
after enjoyed the delights of assurance. 

Mr. Wesley now determined to sojourn 
for awhile with the Moravians in Germany. 
After a visit to Count Zinzendorf, he went 
to Hernhuth, where he conversed with the 
leaders of the Moravian church, and then 
returned to London. Whatever was the 
motive which influenced this expedition to 
the continent, it is certain that it deter- 
mined Mr. Wesley to found a society of 
his own. 

We have been thus particular in noticing 
the intimacy which originally subsisted be- 
tween the founder of Arminian Methodism 
and the Moravian church, because we 
think there is a spirit of bitterness and 
uncharitableness evinced not only in Mr. 
Wesley’s writings, but also in the conduct 
of some of his followers, towards that 
honoured society. It should never be for- 
gotten, how much the founder of Method- 
ism was indebted to the Moravians, and 
therefore we are sorry to meet with the fol- 
lowing passage in Mr. Wesley’s Journal, 
* As for the teachers in their church (the 
Moravian) it is my"solemn belief (I speak 
it with grief and reluctance) that they are 
no better than a kind of Protestant Jesuits.” 
They have also been accused, by Mr. 
Wesley, whom some would think the last 
person who should have flung about such 
accusations, of making Count Zinzendorf 
an infallible head of their church. 

The history of Arminian Methodism 
commences in 1741, when Mr. Wesley 
differed from Mr. Whitfield on the subject 
of universal redemption and Christian per- 
fection. Our historians very properly make 
a distinction between the Arminian and 
Calvinistic Methodists, though the former 
call themselves the Methodists to the ex- 
clusion of others, yet as Mr. Whitfield 
“took the lead in those measures which 
gave a distinguishing character to the new 
communion,” especially by first adopting 
field preaching, and employing laymen, 
those who embrace his creed protest against 
the monopoly of the name. 

Under the section of Arminian or Wes- 
leyan Methodists we are furnished with a 
brief statement of their principal doctrines 
and discipline, and also an historical sketch 
of their progress, In this part of the work 
there are some expressions which ought to 
have been omitted. We do, however, 
fully agree with the historians in what is 
embodied in the following extract, for it is 
too late in the day to affirm that the Wes- 
leyan Methodists are not dissenters :— 
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«Mr. Walker, of Truro, in Cornwall, wrote to 
the father of Methodism, proposing to him give up 
the Methodist Societies to the care of those evan- 
gelical clergymen, in whose parishes they were 
formed. * * Those who expected Mr. esley 
to comply must have formed very erroneous views 
of his character, and greatly undervalued his pene- 
tration. His reply was ‘You plead that the Me- 
thodists already belong to the clergy by legal esta- 
blishment. If they receive the sacrament from 
them thrice a year, and attend their ministrations 
on the Lord’s day, I see no more which the law 
requires. But to go a little deeper into the matter 
of legal establishment : do you think that the king 
and parliament have a right to prescribe to me 
what pastor I shall use? If they prescribe one 
which I know God never sent, am I obliged to 
receive him?’ Who will wonder that the proposed 
union came to nothing, or that the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists have become a dissenting body, when 
their founder taught them so much of the prin- 
ciples and language of dissent ?” 


Of the Calvinistic Methodists, we are 
informed that “there are not only divi- 
sions, but sub-divisions amongst them — 
some softening down the opinions of 
Calvin, while others glory in the attempt 
to stand higher than their master.” It is 
admitted that Mr. Whitfield was a judi- 
cious, scriptural Calvinist, which must be 
denied to a great proportion of his follow- 
ers. Our historians account for this by 
saying, — 

“Both the Methodist communions sent forth 
teachers exceedingly rude and uninformed; but 
such men were much better fitted for Arminian 
than Calvinistic preachers. Arminianism being 
the common creed of the careless world, it is rea- 
dily welcomed by the carnal mind. * * The op- 
posite doctrine, however, is so opposed to the pride 
of reasoning, and the conceit of self-importance, 
that it meets as many opponents as hearers, and 
has to prove its divine authority against hosts of 
objections.” 


Upon this assertion we shall only remark 
that we have met with several Calvinists, 
both high and low in sentiment, who have 
manifested as much ‘ pride of reasoning,’ 


and ‘conceit of self-im 
Arminian could do. 
formed that :— 


rtance,’ as any 
e are further in- 


“The discipline of the Calvinistic Methodists 
is not so regular and definable as that of the Wes- 
leyan. For while Mr. Wesley was raising a well- 
disciplined army, his less politic brother neglected 
to provide for the perpetuity of his name, and, with 
generous indifference to self, raised only a popular 
standard, around which detached parties of flying 
troops voluntarily ranged themselves. 


The Calvinistic Methodists are chiefly 
found in the larger towns, where their 
tabernacles are very spacious and well 
filled, and they are now increasing the 
number of their smaller chapels in rural 
districts. Their preachers generally adopt 
the bold impetuous style of address which 
characterized Whitfield’s pulpit eloquence, 
as Mr. Wesley’s preachers have been 
thought, by some, to have copied his dis- 
passionate manner and infantile simplicity. 
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In 1748, the Calvinistic Methodists 
obtained a large accession of strength, and 
a zealous pro r of their sentiments, in 
the person of the Countess of Huntingdon. 

“Many, who entertained strong prejudices 
against the Dissenters, and the unattractive plain- 
ness of their worship, and who equally disliked 
Mr. Wesley’s connexion on account of their eccle-~ 
siastical tactics, classes, bands, and the govern- 
ment of a supreme patriarch, were charmed with 
the churchified appearance of Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapels, the crimson seats, the outspread eagles 
which formed the pulpits and reading desks, the 
organ’s solemn peal, the much-loved surplice, and 
responses in the liturgy, together, perhaps, with 
the hope that the odium of the cross would be 
lightened by the pompous sound of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Selina the Countess Dowager of 
Huntingdon’s Chapel.” 

We have next a short account of the 
Moravians or United Brethren; and of 
their discipline, which we think imper- 
fectly, if not erroneously, given. It was 
our intention to have gone more fully into 
the history and peculiarities of this quiet 
and unpretending sect, but the already 
extended length of this review obliges us 
to omit it for the present, and to bring 
our remarks to a close. There are several 
other matters in these volumes, which it 
was our full purpose to have noticed, but 
for the reason just stated. 

Dr. Bennett has, however, announced a 
third and concluding volume of the History 
of Dissenters ; we shall, therefore, postpone 
what we have further to say, till the con- 
clusion of the work. 


ea 


Review. — Church Establishments De- 
JSended, a Sermon preached in the Na- 
tional Scotch Church, Regent Square, on 

Wednesday, July 1¢, by the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D.—The Pulpit, 561. 


Ir is very kind in the skilful and the mighty 
of a distant land, so far to forego the claims 
of home, and the duties of neighbourhood, 
as to fly far away, to instruct the ignorant at a 
distance. This is the true philanthropy of 
Christianity, that disdains the barriers of 
geography, or the bounds of a kingdom— 
that forgets all petty distinctions and minor 
differences—that can obliterate the recol- 
lection of former feuds and lengthened con- 
troversies, ‘* which, like weeds, grow up by 
the side of Christianity to poison it”—that 
can hear the voice of plaintive feebleness 
far off in a distant country, when it is 
cries, Come over, and help us! It is 
very kind, we say, when the champion of 
another hierarchy can, by crossing a little 
rivulet, forget his home-bred antipathy to 
bishops and mitres, and kingly ecclesias- 
tical supremacy ; and when pleading the 
cause of religious establishments, can lay 
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his foundation so broad and comprehensive, 
as to sustain any fabric that royal or priestly 
pleasure may lay — it. This was, on a 
recent occasion, kind and christian 
course pursued by Dr. Chalmers. The 
service was needed; and it was most gra- 
ciously received. The occasion will not 
soon be forgotten—the impression not 
easily be effaced. The pile driven by this 
northern giant will keep off the encroach- 
ing torrent of opposition to our venerable 
establishment for a period so long, that 
our small prescience can assign no limit 
to it. 

Having had the pleasure of being present 
on this happy occasion, we can say, that 
the harangue (for it bears but little resem- 
blance to a sermon) before us, though sur- 
reptitiously obtained, is very fairly reported. 
But we had, what the mere reader of this 
report cannot participate, an opportunity 
of witnessing and sympathizing with that 
high feeling of complacency which, beam- 
ing forth from the pulpit, diffused itself all 
over the living mass of attentive listeners 
before it. It was teuly a high and inter- 
esting occasion. No sooner had the 
preacher announced his design, evidently 
prepared in furtherance of some previous 
arrangement, than a smile of delight ran 
through the whole assembly; and each 
hearer braced up himself to be the greedy 
devourer of whatever might be uttered. 
There was something calculated to rouse 
and stimulate the feelings of hearers, 
owing to the circumstances under which 
the effort of the preacher was made. 

That an established system of religious 
instruction, not originally coming into ope- 
ration by the slow process of growth, but 
with the apparatus all furnished to its hands 
by transfer from a previous hierarchy—that 
after quiet and undisturbed ioa for 
centuries, with all the wealth, and patronage, 
and power of the realm on its side, should, 
at this advanced age of the world, be called 
upon to justify its expediency against the 
encroachments of a swarm of “ private 
adventurers” flying through the length and 
breadth of the land, with no arm to support 
them, and no energy to inspire them but 
what was fed and nourished in their own 
bosoms—that a system of collegiate educa- 
tian, sanctioned by the experience and 
utility of ages, covered with the hoary 
locks of antiquity, and furnished with all 
the effectiveness which liberal endowments 
and splendid patronage can supply, should 
find itself in the disagreeable predicament 
of making defence against sundry mush- 
room establishments, the growth of yester- 
day, fanned into being by the breath of 
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popular applause, and only adapted to 
continue just as long as the hue of novelty 
is upon them—surely this is a state_of things 
enough to rouse the ire of the most qui- 
escent spirit, and to enlist the energies of 
every advocate far and near. In this 
struggle for existence, the eloquent advocate 
of the northern establishment did well to 
render his timely and effective support : he 
has done it, and returned to fe native 
country with the grateful and well-earned 
laurel. 

It becomes us now to say a few words 
respecting the adroit aud convincing mode 
of argument adopted by this champion of 
episcopacy. He begins by remarking, 
that “ little of express enactment occurs in 
Scripture, as to any definite ecclesiastical 
constitution; the controversy chiefly turning 
on apostolical example, and the facts of 
ecclesiastical history.” This is exceedingly 
prudent and wise, when a member of one 
established church is preaching before the 
members of another establishment, and 
laying a foundation broad enough to sup- 
port them all. He admits further, that for 
** three centuries Christianity was left to 
find its way in the world ;” and that “ it 
grew and gathered into strength under the 
terrible processes that were devised for its 
annihilation,” that it was in its “ manhood 
when the emperors of Rome did their 
homage to it;” and, therefore, he will 
permit us to draw the inference, though he, 
unconsciously no doubt, forgot to do it 
himself, that a system strong enough to 
force its way through the opposition of the 
Roman empire ought to be strong enough 
to exist in a society friendly to its claims. 
The time, indeed, would not allow him to 
mention every allusion which his memory 
could supply, or he might have likened an 
established church to Samson, who had 
power to subdue a host of his enemies 
when fairly opposed force to force; it was 
not until he unfortunately laid his head 
upon Delilah’s lap, that his locks were 
shorn and his strength departed. 

The celebrity which our preacher has 
obtained in the rival arts of poetry and 
painting is known and appreciated by 
every reader in the three kingdoms. We 
do not mean the vulgar art of collating 
short sentences into metrical numbers, 
much less of colouring canvass; employ- 
ments so low as these are left to far infe- 
rior minds. What we mean is, the un- 
rivalled power he possesses of arraying the 
most common incident with a charm and 
fascination peculiar to himself—to charge 
language with a kind of electricity, which 
shall in a measure paralyze the faculties of 
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every one that hears it. It may be a 
weakness, but we often find ourselves losing 
the entire hold of what he is describing, in 
the copiousness of the ornament with 
which he adorns it. The sermon before 
us contains some of his happiest efforts. 
While describing the romantic beauty of a 
Scottish kirk, the spiritual atmosphere that 
surrounds it, and the softening influence 
and worth of its incumbent, we could 
almost fancy ourselves removed into some 
fairy paradise, where the taint of depravity 
had scarcely polluted the manners of society, 
and where the christian pastor had little 
to do but to protect his flock from out- 
ward annoyance and contagion. Did any 
matter-of-fact man awake the Doctor from 
his reverie, and suggest that this is what the 
church ought to be, and not what it is; 
nearly one half of the sermon before us is 
directed to rebut so foul and futile a ca- 
lumny. This is done with such admirable 
simplicity and fulness, as to convince every 
one that reads, except those rugged dis- 
senters whom nobody thinks of convincing. 
“* The fitness of the machine (he remarks) 
is one thing; the working of it is another.” 
“To make head against an abuse, we 
should direct our efforts to the place where 
the abuse exists; not to the machinery, but 
to the men who work it.” “ There will be 
corruption, in fact: but rightly to estimate 


the quarter it comes from, distinction should 
be made between the nature of the institu- 


tion and the nature of man.” Now, should 
this rugged dissenter choose to say that this 
is just his objection to all establishments, 
the disparity between them and the nature 
of man; that they are not adapted to the 
character and exigencies of society ; that it 
is this disparity that has rendered all the 
reforms at present going on in the world so 
absolutely necessary ; and that to mould the 
regulations of society to the actual state of 
society, is the best way to secure a dutiful 
regard to the one, and the social comfort of 
the other; perhaps the tory and the liberal 
principles of the Doctor and the Dissenter 
might be brought into such direct collision, 
that we should be obliged to leave them 
in the midst of the dispute, having no 
patience to see how it would end. 

Before we quite dismiss the Doctor and 
his sermon, we cannot help reverting to one 
little circumstance, which he no doubt can 
easily explain on some future occasion. 
How is it that this little simple expedient 
of just “ putting away an abuse where 
an abuse happens to exist,” should not 
have been proposed to the church of Scot- 
land at the very time when petitions have 
been addressed to both houses of Parlia- 
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ment against the existing law of patronage 
in that establishment, as a burden which 
neither they nor their fathers were able to 
bear. What evil can the law of patronage 
entail, when, in every case of abuse, we 
have only just to “ remove the abuse,” and 
there is an end of the matter? Ignorant as 
we are, in a great measure, of the real state 
of things in the church of Scotland, we 
cannot help fancying the Doctor has added 
a little of his colouring to this fine picture, 
without, of course, wishing to mislead a 
single bearer or reader ; and that his predi- 
lections, coming in aid of his imagination, 
have kept in the back ground every dark 
and sombre image which might interfere 
with the beauty and effect of the picture. 
ee 


Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia: 
History of the Christian Church, by 
the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. &c., 
Vol. I. pp. 376. Longman & Co., Lon- 
don. 1833. 


No subject of history can vie, in point of 
importance, with that of the Christian 
Church; and yet, it has been said by some 
competent judges, that none is worse writ- 
ten. This singularity takes its rise from 
an incontrovertible fact, that the Christian 
religion has been greatly corrupted from 
its primitive simplicity ; and those who have 
despoiled it of its purity, have found an 
interest in disguising facts, and glossing 
over what would not bear the light. The 
most popular work in this department of 
literature, extant in our language, is that of 
Mosheim; but the plan on which it is 
compiled is liable to this grand objection — 
that it invariably confounds the apostate 
church of Rome with the church of Christ, 
and, by that means, tends to mislead the 
reader. Yet it is due to that author to 
say, that his volumes display extraordinary 
erudition and research, and abound with 
information which a discriminating judg- 
ment may turn to useful account. With 
all its imperfections, it is a publication 
which we should be sorry not to possess, 
The work of Mr. Stebbing is not intended 
either to rival or supersede it, but rather 
to preserit the English reader with an 
abridged account of its multifarious con- 
tents, adapted to an article in a Cyclope- 
dia. 

The work is to be completed in two 
volumes: of which, the one on our table 
brings down the history to the middle of 
the seventh century. 

Chapter I. treats of the foundation of 
the church—its extension—the labours of 
the apostle Paul—and the state of affairs 
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among the Christians to the end of the 
first century. We could have wished that, 
in compiling this introductory chapter, the 
author had bestowed a little pains in 
sketching the nature and discriminating the 
a of the Christian church, or New 

estament economy; as a kingdom, not 
of this world ; but a dispensation of grace 
and truth—of righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Spirit, conformable to the 
account given of it by its divine Founder 
and his holy apostles. This would have 
served the purpose of a polar star, to guide 
the inquiries and regulate the views of the 
reader in every part of the work; and the 
omission of it we cannot but lament as a 
great defect. 

Chapter II. treats of the institution of 
rules of discipline—rites of the primitive 
church— introduction of heresies--and works 
of the apostolic fathers. In speaking of 
the “ instituted rules of discipline,” Mr. 
Stebbing takes no notice whatever of the 
fundamental law which the Christian legis. 
lator, during his personal ministry, delivered 
to his apostles to regulate the social inter- 
course of the members of his churches, 
such as Matt. xviii. 15—20. Luke xvii. 
3, 4. But, surely, when the Saviour laid 
down this law of his kingdom, he intended 
that his churches should adopt it as the 
rule of their conduct in all ages; otherwise 
he could have meant nothing by what he 
said! The author justly regards Baptism 
and the Communion as the only rites, or 
ordinances, of the church, and as sufficient 
for all the purposes for which they were 
instituted. - “They were necessary,” he 
says, “to typify the change which his reli- 
gion, by its privileges and graces, was to 
effect in the heart, and to preserve the 
members of the church together as one 
sanctified body.” p. 33. But, does not our 
church consider all who are born in a Chris- 
tian country, and baptized according to its 
rubrick, to be “ members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven,” whether sanctified or not? Or, 
does the baptism of an infant effect | its 
sanctification? We could have wished 

- that our author had been more explicit on 
this head, to guard against misapprehension. 
His account of the heresies that sprang up, 
and of the works of the Christian fathers, 
is interesting and instructive. So also is, 
Chapter III., which introduces us into 
the times of the martyrs—Ignatius — Justin 
Martyr—Polycarp—the persecution at Ly- 
ons and Vienne, A. D. 177, &c., concern- 
ing which we may remark, that though we 
meet with little that is new, every reader 
will be pleased with the manuer in which 
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the deeply affecting story is told by Mr. 
Stebbing. The same subject is continued 
in Chapter IV., which narrates the perse- 
cutions under the emperors Severus, 
Maximin, Decius, and Valerian; includ- 
ing biographical notices of Origen and 
Cyprian. And this brings us to a part of 
the history on which we felt some interest 
in knowing the mind of Mr. Stebbing ; 
namely, the conversion of Constantine the 
Great, and the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the empire; which topics 
occupy Chapter V. On the conversion of 
Constantine, the language of our author is 
remarkably guarded, insomuch that the 
reader will find it no easy matter to ascer- 
tain what his sentiments are on that liti. 
gated point. He would fain persuade him- 
self that the emperor was sincere in his pro- 
fession of the Christian faith ; but then he 
is met with the stumbling fact that he post- 
poned his baptism, and continued in the 
imperfect condition of a catechumen until 
near the time of his death. Of Constan- 
tine’s conduct after his professed conversion, 
his unjust and cruel treatment of his own 
son, Crispus, and his nephew, the young 
Licinius, both of whom he caused to be 
we to death, Mr. Stebbing takes no notice : 
ut he cannot be ignorant that Jerome has 
ee these atrocious acts to have 
n the effect of an “ unheard-of cruelty.” 
Similar difficulties bestrew the author's 
path, when descanting on “ the alliance be- 
tween church and state, which was the 
result of Constantine’s conversion, Thus 
he speaks :— 

“God so ordered events, that, at the period of 
which we are speaking, the arm of tyranny should 
be shortened, and that they who were willing to 
become his people should no longer have any 
enemy to oppose them, but such as were of their 
own hearts. This, if we may venture to speak of 
the proceedings of the Almighty, seems to have 
marked distinctly the great divisions of the plan 
by which he established his church. For three 
hundred years, it had been opposed in the world 
by open hostility ; and the power of God and the 
efficacy of his grace were continually demonstrated 
by victories over the banded strength of both the 
people and their rulers; but this was no less than 
acontinual series of miraculous interferences; and 
though at the beginning they proved in the most 
incontrovertible manner the divine origin of the 
faith, and were necessary to its establishment, 
they would, if continued, have rendered its in- 
trinsic excellency, and fitness for mankind, doubt- 


ful, in the same degree in which they proved that 
it was supported by the Almighty.”—p. 137-8. 


Here is the apology: “it was in the 
wise arrangements of Heaven!” He who 
had, according to his own gracious pro- 
mise, watched over his church, and super- 
naturally interfered for its protection and 
support against all its enemies, now thought 
proper to withdraw his superintendence, 
and leave it “to diffuse itself through the 
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further interference on 
the part of its divine Author,” p. 139. 
An arm of flesh, from henceforth, was to 
do that for it, which hitherto had required 
Almighty poner ! Now, what was the con- 
sequence? After telling us, what might 
have reasonably been expected from such 
an auspicious event as the cessation of per- 
secution, and the church being placed un- 
der the fostering cave of the Christian em- 
perors, our author thus proceeds :— 

“ The zeal and earnestness which it well became 
the early Christians to feel in the propagation of 
their faith, were now about to be mixed with the 
leaven of magisterial pride. The authority which 
had been awarded to superior sanctity, was on the 
eve of being :transferred to those who were best 
qualified to make their way in courts; and who 
would consequently have to support their autho- 
rity by new and; extraordinary means. Another 
Canaan, in fact, beside the promised land of God, 
had been opened by the favour of the emperors ; 
and scarcely had it spread its inviting scenes be- 
fore the preachers of the faith, when crowds of 
them rushed to claim an inheritance in its bor- 
ders. The church ofj Christ shook to its foun- 
dations at that time; but the shock was unfelt 
or unheeded. A revolution, however, had taken 
place in the Christian commonwealth, as great as 
ever overturned a dynasty. New principles of 
action were thenceforward to govern its leaders: 
the bad had sufficient motives to appear holy, 
and the good were tempted to take up weapons 
which they ought never to have wielded.”—p. 142. 

To the truth of all this we cheerfully and 
heartily subscribe. The union of church 
and state, was the opening of Pandora’s 
box, and pouring its contents into the 
Christian church—Mr. Stebbing himself 
bearing witness! All our difficulty is in 
understanding how he can possibly regard 
an event so pregnant with evil, in the light 
of a benefit or blessing at the hands of the 
Almighty. Weare rather disposed to say 
upon the matter, “An enemy hath done 
this.” 

Our restricted limits prevent us from at- 
tending Mr. Stebbing throughout his pages, 
in which we find much that corresponds 
with our own views, and the perusal of 
which will amply compensate the reader’s 
cost and pains, His style is eminently 
flowing—his sentences harmonious—and 
his opinions always characterized by can- 
dour and liberality. We shall be glad to 
receive his second volume, and hope he 
will not imitate Mosheim, in calumniating 
the dissidents from the apostate church 
of Rome, as heretics which troubled the 
church.” 


world without an 


meee 


Review.—The Life of William Cowper. 
By Thomas Taylor, 8vo. London. 1833, 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Various opinions have been maintained 

by moralists concerning the tendency ‘of 

works of imagination; some having de- 
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fended them as innocent, whilst others have 
argued that they produce an injurious effect 
upon the mind, by painting the whole 
economy of life in colours too glowing, by 
showing it through a false medium, thereby 
inspiring in the mind delusive hopes, and 
eventually sending it back with a pampered 
taste to the sober realities of life, unfitted 
for its intercourse, and disgusted with its 
duties, 

It has been said that, by representing 
unattainable degrees of excellence in cha- 
racter, such works have rendered their 
readers averse from the n associa- 
tion with the many who fall far short of 
that fictitious standard; or, by’ inducing 
in their minds despair of a like degree of 
excellence, have thus exercised an unhappy 
influence over their conduct. And, lastly, 
others have condemned them, because 
they depreciate the importance of perse- 
vering industry, and other such homely vir- 
tues, as unnecessary, by turning the vicissi- 
tudes of a happy and successful life wholly 
on a few casualties. 

It must be confessed, that, with respect to 
most writers of works of imagination, there 
is but too much truth in these charges, and 
when we consider the copious supply of 
enjoyment derivable from this source, the 
fact will appear most unfortunate, because 
it lays an interdict upon its use. How 
great then must be our sense of obligation 
to a writer who has made this enjoyment 
legitimate, who has so exercised his own 
imagination and that of his readers as to 
confer the delight without entailing the 
mischief, and to enable jthemjto draw 

rofit and pleasure from the same fountain. 

Bich a writer was Cowper; and this emi- 
nent distinction manifestly arises from his 
representing life as it is, and clearly and 
unerringly pointing out the moral deduci- 
ble from all its phenomena, and, conse- 
quently, whilst he never carries us to the 
highest regions of poetic imagination, he 
still places us in as lofty an atmosphere as 
it is safe for most minds to inhale. The 
merits of his poetry, however, are of a 
high order, its perfect originality, its vivid 
fancy, the fervent spirit of piety which 
breathes throughout most of it, and the 
excellent moral tendency of the whole, 
furnish it with powerful claims on our 
highest admiration. Indeed, as a living 
writer has observed, “‘ Cowper is one of the 
few imaginative writers who might, at the 
close of life, take a scrutinizing review of 
their entire works, and not find a line 
which, in that hour of calm and enlightened 
judgment, they could wish erased.” 

The change whicn he thus effected in 
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the poetical taste of his countrymen, the 
deep and melancholy interest attaching to 
every circumstance of his life, arising from 
the benevolence of his disposition; the 
exalted nature of his piety, and those severe 
mental sufferings, which, as expressed it, 
“overwhelmed him at times ith the 
blackest despair,” have given rise to many 
efforts to narrate the events of his life, and 
to trace from them the structure and linea- 
ments of his character. We have before 
us the last of these attempts, and succeed- 
ing, as it does, the elegant life of the poet 
by Mr. Hayley, and his interesting corre- 
spondence, published by Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Taylor obviously labours under no 
small’ disadvantages ; and we confess, the 
work was received by us with some sus- 
icion that it would furnish us with little of 
scat history of which we were not 
already in possession. 
expectations, however, have been 
agreeably disappointed, and we have been 
amply repaid for the time we have spent in 
its perusal. Cowper, as the preface states, 
is made throughout, as mh as possible, 
his own biographer, and is presented to the 
in a most interesting character, that 
of an epistolary correspondent. If there 
be a class of his writings to which adequate 
justice has not been done, we should say it 
is to his correspondence. We consider his 
letters distinguished by every species of 
excellence of which that order of composi- 
tion is susceptible, and we know not better 
how to eulogize or describe them, than by 
quoting the words of the late Rev. Robert 
Hall, who, in a letter to the poet's kinsman, 
the Rev. J. Johnson, says, “ I have always 
considered the letters of Mr. Cowper as the 
best specimens of the epistolary style in 
our language. To an air of inimitable ease 
and carelessness they unite a high degree of 
correctness, such as could result only from 
the clearest intellect combined with the 
most finished taste.” As well to illustrate 
the truth of this criticism as to confute the 
arguments of those who attempt to establish 
that his melancholy was the effect of his 
religion, we shall present our readers with 
two beautiful and affecting extracts from 
his correspondence. In a letter to his 
amiable and accomplished cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, he thus writes : — 

“Since the visit you were so kind as to pay me 
in the Temple (the only time I ever saw you with- 
out pleasure) what have I not suffered! And since 
it has pleased God to restore me to the use of my 
reason, what have I not enjoyed! You know by 

how pleasant it is to feel the first ap- 
hes of health after a fever; but oh! the fever 
of the brain! to feel the quenching of that fire, is 


indeed a blessing, which I think it impossible to 
receive without the most consummate gratitude. 
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Terrible as this chastisement is, I acknowledge in 
it the hand of infinite justice; nor is it at all more 
difficult for me to perceive in it the hand of infinite 
oy, when I consider the effect it has had upon 
me, I am thankful for it, and esteem 
it the blessing, next to life itself, I ever 
teceived from the Di bounty. I pray God I 
may ever retain the sense of it, and then I am sure 
I 1 continue to be as Iam at present, really 
happy. My affliction has ht me a road to hap- 
iness, which, without it, should never have 
ound ; and 1 know and have experience of it every 
day, that the mercy of God to the believer is more 
than sufficient to compensate for the loss of every 
other blessing.” 


To the same lady, a day or two after- 
wards, he writes :— 


‘*How naturally does affliction make us Chris- 
tians; and how impossible is it, when all human 
help is vain, and the whole earth too poor and 
trifling to furnish us with one moment’s peace, how 
impossible is it then to avoid looking at the gospel! 
It gives me some concern, though at the same 
time it increases my gratitude, to reflect, that a 
convert made in Bedlam is more likely to be a 
stumbling-block to others than to advance their 
faith. But if it have that effect upon any, it is 
owing to their reasoning amiss, and drawing their 
conclusion from false premises. He who can as- 
cribe an amendment of life and manners, and a 
reformation of the heart itself, to madness, is guilty 
of an absurdity, that, in any other case, would 
fasten the imputation of d upon himself ; 
for by so doing he ascribes a reasonable effect to an 
unreasonable cause, and a positive effect to a nega- 

ve. But when Christianity only is to be sacri- 

ced, he that stabs deepest is always the wisest 





man. 

“You, my dear cousin, yourself will be apt to 
think I carry the matter too far, and that in the 
present warmth of my heart I make too ample a 
concession in saying that I am only now a convert. 
You think I always believed, and I thought so too ; 
but you were deceived, and so was I. my- 
self indeed a Christian, but he who knows my heart 
knows that I never did a right thing, nor abstain 
from a wrong one, because I was so; but if I did 
either, it was under the influence of some other 
motive. And it is such seeming Christians, such 
pretending believers, that do most mischief in the 
cause, and furnish the strongest arguments to sup- 
port the infidelity of its enemies: unless profession 
and conduct go together, the man’s life is a lie ; 
and the validity of what he professes is itself called 
in question.” 


n the 
e pecu- 
to be 


Mr. Taylor, in remarking u 
poet’s correspondence, says :—“ 
liar charm of his letters is perhaps 
attributed chiefly, if not entirely, to that 
affectionate glow of pure friendship by 


which they are so pre-eminently distin- 
guished. Fascinating as they are to every 
reader of taste, for the chaste yet unorna- 
mented style in which they are composed, 
for their easy and natural transition, and 
for their concise, yet sufficiently copious 
descriptions, it is that sprightly and genuine 
affection which runs through the whole of 
them, causing the reader to peruse them 
with almost as much interest as if they 
were addressed to him personally, that they 
are principally indebted for their claim to 
superiority.” 

We have only room for one extract, which 
will be found to justify this criticism, as 
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well as to illustrate the simple elegance of 
the poet's taste, and that ardent admiration 
of nature which discovers itself in all his 
writings. Anticipating a visit from his 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, he thus writes ;— 

“ Your visit is delayed too long; to my impatience, 
at least, it seems so, who find this spring, backward 
as it is, too forward, because many of its beauties 
will have faded before you will have had an oppor- 
tunity to see them. We took our customary walk 
yesterday, and saw with regret the laburnums, 
syringas, and guelder-roses, some of them blown, and 
others just upon the point of blowing, and could 
not help observing, that all these will be gone be- 
fore lady Hesketh comes. Still, however, there 
will be roses, and jasmine, and honey-suckle, and 
shady walks, and cool alcoves, and you will partake 
them with us. But I want you to have a share of 
all that is delightful here, and cannot bear that the 
advance of the season should steal away a single 
pleasure before you come to enjoy it. 1 will ven- 
ture to say, that even you were never so much ex- 
pected in your life.” 

Here we must conclude our extracts from 
this interesting volume. We can only in 
closing recommend it to every class of our 
readers, as a faithful and excellent memo- 
rial of him “whose virtues formed the 
magic of his song,” and who has made 
poetry, the tendencies of which till then had 
been deemed somewhat equivocal, the 
vehicle of the most salutary moral lessons. 


————— 


Review.— Anecdotes of Christian Graces. 
12mo. Religious Tract Society. Lon- 
don. 1833. 

Tue detailed experience of eminent Chris- 

tians, whose lives have been devoted to the 

service of God, has ever been found of sin- 
gular service to arouse the slothful, confirm 
the wavering, ‘and build up the established 

Christian in his most holy faith. Even 

collections of Anecdotes, such as the work 

before us, have their use, since they are 
recommended by their brevity and variety ; 
and many a careless sinner has been 
arrested by a short and forcible anecdote, 

when the most striking arguments of a 

more lengthened experience would have 

been perused without effect. 

The work is divided into several chap- 
ters:—as Holy Fear and Reverence,— 
Faith in Christ,—Love to Christ,—Grati- 
tude,—Humility, &c. 

As specimens, we select the two fol- 
lowing :— 

Tuomas WETHERELL. 


The late Rev. Robert Joh . **In B 
Wilton lived med ‘Thor v “4 
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will not be acceptable. 1 su ‘ou have become 
very wicked, and food of riding, vin, worldly com- 


trary to expectation, 
to walk about, tho 
married ; and by 
occurred to me 
je time in this debili- 
tated state; my hundred 
and I should, after all, 
friends. I entered intoa hw 
soning, 
ieved 


“1 rem 
our case. 


fally bruising your heel. 
_ meme ow when all — - 
you try to pl are on! t sounds ; 
not because it is a bad fnstrement, but because it is 
ont fh eeiioh ith earnestness, ‘ Do 
e re w ° 
really thiuk eo, sir? * es, i know that it is so. Bo 
cause you — so unhinged aad — ai your 
bervous system, you are ready to imag 
Lord is disaffected towards you 


9 that his mercy 
is clean gone for ever. But, oh, venture to call upon 
: ‘ing unto 4 


him in r trouble and distress 
who Sore d, bein P 





piste 


instead of 
ny} Oe 
» and sorrow, 


ess 
that holy ap eae ickness, 
oly city where #1 
20 more.’ ”—p. 17 to 20. 
A Convertep Turk. 


“The following ttonaing narrative affords 
once a striking instance of the power and efficiency 
of the word of God, and of the ardour of love to 
ey —_ great persecutio: 

ears 


fixed. 
» ingu 
book : youth 
thing coldly, that it was his ‘ketab,’ or 
After some farth T 
house ; but he had scarcely quitted the 
the elder brother, who had been apprised 
versation which had juet taken place, severely 
—— the yous a re have you comm 
‘in proposi ‘ark to become ! 
If he should denounce us, we are both of us lost: 


e 
him, 
him al 
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k, ‘and by all Bay lhold sacred, 


sit much time in 
== 4 a» word of 
“* Some pea = havin passed in this manner, ine 


mason, and took the road to Magnesia ; while a Greek 
for the pu » Went to the 

to apprise that one of ait workmen, who 

wed him a considerable wut had fled to Magnesia. 


he encountered @ frightful spectacle : vthe poor 
Turk whe be bad suffered all Lew of — iy 

stretched on the earth, his head down, and his fe 
fastened by a cord to "the ceiling ; in Which painful 
it been determined to jeave him until he 





the lig at length to 


tiani 

if to a Gre 
prenigeted his resol 
God!’ was 


Surk 
po . ee 
so much a more, as 


Teas in this mauner to ensnare Sites, that 
may find a pretext for exacting heavy fines. 

“ Our Tark, obtaining no help in this first instance, 
applied to the priest of another Greek church, who 
gave him the same repulse. Driven almost to despair, 
some one advi: him to go Athos, where there are 
inany monasteries, celeb for their riches, aod 
the rows of — inmates. At Athos, however, be 
was ie had been at Smyrna: no one 
could b believe hima qineere: some intrigue on the 
of the oueate of Smyrna w _ —— y the mon 
and, to avoid the y after an- 
other His phrnth was not, however, 

took himself in haste to one of the 
anchorites of the mountain : these hermits live with- 
out the walls of the monasteries, but depend on them 
for many thin 
}-anarmegn while he 
ture to assist him be 
riors. Providentia! 
priest with the hermit 

cation. As : 

without ut 





out the ee: of his supe- 
however, there weno rene 
— the Turk made hi mL 


desire to become 
the Turk. ‘ Then follow me,’ said th 
show eres a retreat, sufficient for Em Ss Tawelling, and 
to shelter you from the weather. ide yourself,: 
I will food, and will come Suite to instruct 
you.” in this retirement the — continued for 
™mapy months, receiving oung priest both 
his bodily and his spiritual food. ‘The anchorite had 
- however, forgotten him : he often spoke of him ; 
day to the yes yuan, a ais wrong 
toaend 8 that man away. [ am persuaded that he was 
sincere.’ The young priest, hing at howe words, 
led his — friend to 
was, at * 


eh retreat of the Turk ; who 
to baptism, aod lived’ some 


years at 
“* But the fire of his first love burnt within him, 
would not suffer him to remain any longer inact- 
ive. He had an aged mother, and a brother, at Mity- 
lene : the salvation of their souls incessantly pressing 
» he came at le to the resolution of 
them ; and embarked, with that view 
Ky. or Haivali, on the coast of Asi 
and separated by a narrow strait from Mitylene, 
this fearishing © town, inhabited by Greeks, no other 
‘Tarks were met h, before the Revolution, than 
the officers of the sultan. Our Turk waz already on 
the vessel at this place which was to carry him 
over to Mitylene, when ay Turk, an officer of 
the customs, recognised him by a scar near his eye 
he was immediately question + did not hesitate 
to relate all the Viswuetetinels of his savesiee, 
scores himself a christian, and that a christian he 
ang 4 remain even until death, He was arrested, 
caer into prison, and mmc A to every kind of tor- 
tare ; but continued immovea! 
ake! soon as this event became ~ the chris- 
ns were deeply affected, Greg then at the 
hand .§ the college, immed: ately a ‘assembled the first 
class of the whic! d of young men 
of twenty years and u ae : he related to them what 
had them to pray for their 
The Bay" prayer, alone, 
con’ ust endeavour to com. 
fort and encourage him in his prison. Which of you 
will eet? his | sre life into jeopardy, in this act of 
resounded on all sides, No one 








nian, ny and it was os a, fone, whom i 
instrument of the conversion of thi 


course was had to a ecetrivance vue prison, ro- 
ceeded. Skonzés disguised himself as a labouriug 


should abandon his resolution, Skonzés concealed 
his an quiet wl = midnight: when 
the other ers had he drew pear to 
the martyr ; and sought to conesle Pb im by assuring 
him how muc felt for him ; that they 
would do all in their power for his deliverance ; that 
they prayed for the fate prom J of his faith ; and 
id been, himself, sent on their part to en 
courage him. The martyr answered, ‘I thank you 
for your love; but blessed be God! I stand in no 
need of encouragement. I shali endure all, even to 
the end.’ He kept his word, He was taken to Con- 
stantinople, where he was promised liberty, wealth, a 
wife of great beauty,—all on the single condition ‘of 
returning to the religion of his fathers. But all was 
unavailing. His torments were then multiplied ; but, 
as nothing could shake his constancy, ed ended ‘them 
by striking off his head.”—p. 40 to 
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Review.—The Life of the Rev. T. T. 
Thomason, M.A. late Chaplain to the 
Honourable East India Company, by 
the Rev. J. Sargent, M.A. Rector of 
Lavington. 8vo., pp. 344. Seeley and 
Sons, London. 1833. 


To the honour of the Church of England, 
she can number among her ministers a 
numerous class of holy, zealous, and inde- 
fatigable men; nor do their numbers make 
them the less valuable, less useful, or less 
esteemed. Of this class was the subject of 
the memoir before us, who has spent his 
life in the service of God, and in promot- 
ing, by the extension of piety, the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures. ough the name 
of Mr. Thomason may not be universally 
known in this country, it is inseparably 
connected with the prosperity of religion, 
and the various institutions connected there- 
with, in the East Indies; but more parti- 
cularly in Calcutta, where it will long be 
remembered with admiration and gratitude, 
by numbers to whom his labours have been 
a blessing and a lasting benefit. 

Mr. Thomason, it seems, was bofn in 
Plymouth, where he resided with his 
widowed mother, until the fifth year of his 
age. Having then been placed in a school 
near London, to which city his mother had 
removed, he received, with the rudiments of 
education, the first principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, which shortly manifested a 
beneficial influence in the spirituality of 
feeling, and decision of character, which 
marked his early days. When fifteen years 
of age, being a i in the French 
tongue, and Dr. Coke (the founder of the 
We&leyan missions) wanting an interpreter - 
in that language, he was persuaded to 
accompany the Doctor in that capacity to 
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the West Indies. The biographer pays a 
just compliment to the Doctor, when he 
ascribes all the good derived from his society 
to the youth’s strength of mind ; for, after 
having hinted at the evils of the Wesleyan 
system, he says, “ But the judgment of this 
youth, plastic as it might be supposed to be, 
was so solid, and his whole turn of mind of 
so sober a cast, that he received nothing but 
unalloyed benefit from his temporary con- 
nexion with Dr. Coke.” 

In Jamaica, he witnessed a piece of 
cruelty, not uncommon there, but which 
the conscientious West Indians would not 
hesitate to deny. “ We breakfasted,” says 
he, “at the plantation, on balm tea and 
Indian bread, a repast at the very best not 
very agreeable. But how was my appetite 
lessened by what happened during the 
meal! The overseer had ordered a slave 
to walk our horse till we went away. He did 
so, and permitted him now and then to crop 
a mouthful of grass. The overseer observ- 
ing him, called the under-overseer, and 
ordered him a dozen lashes. Detestable 
cruelty ! how did it shock my feelings! I 
could hear the whip resounding from afar, 
whilst the miserable sufferer gave a loud 
and heart-rending groan, in the intervals of 
striking. I hastened to leave the hated 
spot----” And this is the system which 
our inconsiderate or unmerciful legislators 
refuse immediately to abolish ! 

Soon after his return from the West 
Indies, he became acquainted with a lady 
of the name of Thornton: by her he was 
introduced to the Elland Society, through 
the instrumentality of which he was pre- 
an for, and ultimately supported at, the 

niversity of Cambridge. Here his decided 


piety, and his more than ordinary talent, 
introduced him to the society of many pious 
and amiable men, with whose friendshi 
he afterwards continued to be avemed. 
Among these, not the least honourable were 
the Rev. Mr. Jerram, and the Rev. C. 


Simeon. In the latter, Mr, Thomason 
found a faithful pastor, with the affection 
of a father. At the commencement of his 
last term, he received an invitation to fill 
the Mission Church at Calcutta; this, how- 
ever, after serious deliberation, he de- 
clined. 

After he had obtained his degree, he 
accepted, in the spring of 1796, an offer of 
a private tutorship, in which he continued 
until his ordination. Here his duties al- 
lowed him to prosecute his appropriate 
studies, and to prepare for holy orders, 
The spirit with which he entered on the 
sacred office, is worthy of imitation by all 
who take on themselves so great a responsi- 
bility. 
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“The month of October, the time for 
Mr. Thomason’s ordination, drawing near, 
in imitation of the highest and holiest exam- 
ple, he set apart a season for fasting and 
prayer. A week was devoted by him, ‘to 
entreat the Lord to prepare him for the 
work of the ministry, and to give him a 
more lively zeal for his glory, in deadness to 
the world, and such a delightful and ani- 
mating view of his beauty and sufficiency 
as Redeemer, as should fill his souk with 
love and praise,’ ” 

In the month of January, 1799, Mr. 
Thomason was united to Miss Fawcett, of 
Scaleby Castle ; a union conducive as much 
to his spiritual as to his temporal happiness. 
Being now settled as pastor in a pleasant 
village, he received pupils, from motives 
worthy of admiration, namely, that he 
might be enabled to repay the whole of 
what had been advanced by the Elland 
Society for his education and support; an 
event which, to his honour, he accomplished 
long before he left England. 

Surrounded, however, as he was with 
happiness in Shelford, a close consideration 
of Wesley’s and Whitefield’s devotedness 
to their Saviour’s service, and the intended 
departure of Henry Martyn to the East 
Indies, revived his missionary spirit, and 
made him resolve to preach the gospel to 
those who were sitting in heathenish dark- 
ness. He was, consequently, appointed, 
when a vacancy occurred, to a ray 
at Calcutta, which, having accepted, he le 
his native land in June, 1808. 

Here a new and extended field of useful- 
ness presented itself, in which he prosecuted 
his labours with ardent zeal, and had the 
heart-felt gratification of seeing the work of 
God prosper abundantly in his hands. But 
his beneficial influence was felt not only in 
his own congregation, but among the popu- 
lation at large. We would gladly follow 
this excellent minister through all the inter- 
esting circumstances connected with his 
labours, but our space forbids: we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with noticing 
some of the most prominent. 

In the formation of the Bible Society at 
Calcutta, Mr. Thomason greatly assisted, 
by his contributions and exertions.—The 
Female Orphan Institution owes its origin 
entirely to his vigilant benevolence.—The 
Hindoo College, a bold and surprising 
undertaking, received much benefit from 
“his plan of instruction, his persevering 
advocacy of education, his agitation of the 
question through the length and breadth of 
the land, and his advice finally to the na- 
tives when they put themselves in motion,” 
—If not a prime mover, Mr, Thomason 
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was at least an efficient agent in the estab- 
lishment of the School-book Society, a 
society of great utility in furnishing the 
natives with books for elementary 
instruction.—In the year 1817, he became 

of the Church Missionary Society, 


" which at that time “ gained a firm position, 


and ted a bold front in Calcutta.”— 
Besides these, Mr. Thomason was engaged 
in various translations into Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindoostanee, which all tended to 
promote the knowledge of God. He was 
a labourer truly worthy of his hire. 

We have no room for extracts, or we 
should present our readers with some valu- 
able letters, and many interesting incidents. 
The religious experience and death-bed of 
Sir Henry Blossett, Chief Justice of Bengal, 
are affecting, and, we hope, will be the 
means of causing others, who move in the 
same sphere, to imitate the example of so 
sincere a Christian. 

To those who have read the life of 
Henry Martyn, the name of Mr. Sargent, 
as Mr. Thomason’s biographer, will be an 
earnest of gratification in the perusal of the 
volume before us. He, alas! is now num- 
bered with his friends: but, in giving to 
the world the lives of two apostolic men, 
whose labours should be a pattern to every 


‘Christian missionary, he has left behind 


him a name which will not easily be for- 
gotten. 


i 


Review.—Sermons on Various Subjects. 
By the Rev. Samuel Warren, LL.D. 
pp. 303. Simpkin and Marshall. Lon- 
don. 1833. 


We are glad to see Dr. Warren again be- 
fore the public ; and regret that he should 
not present himself more frequently. His 
elegant and instructive “ Memoirs of Mrs. 
Warren,” with one or two other works, 
cou with his popularity as a preacher 
in the Wesleyan connexion, led us to en- 
tertain great expectations from the volume 
now before us; and they have been real- 
ized. It may be truly said, that the supply 
of ‘Sermons’ exceeds the demand : true ; 
but of what species of sermons? The su- 
perficial, loose, declamatory effusions of 
those who think they were brought into the 
ministry for no other purpose than to print 
what ought scarcely to be preached, with- 
out corrections, alterations, and additions, 
they are unable to give? Of such ‘ser- 
mons’ there are plenty, indeed. The weak 
and timid hare breeds almost to super- 
fetation ; the lioness brings forth her noble 
offspring at long intervals. We wish we 
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could get rid of the hares of modern ‘theo- 
logy,’ and supply their places with ‘nobler 
quality !’—To return, however, to the vo- 
lume before us. We sincerely congratulate 
the public, generally, on the appearance of 
this valuable volume of sermons ; which, at 
the same time that they avoid no tapic 
that should be insisted upon, are yet so 
divested of sectarian minutia and pecu- 
liarity, as to conciliate all classes of readers 
into a serious and solemn consideration of 
the practical truths of religion,—enforced, 
as here they will be found, with a chastened 
and powerful eloquence, that would do 
honour to some of our ablest writers. Dr. 
Warren combines the accuracy, elegance, 
and force of Blair, with a depth and vitality 
of doctrine, which that literary divine could 
never lay claim to. This is our opinion of 
the sermons under consideration, and we 
believe it will be also the opinion of every 
candid and serious reader of them. 

The Sermons, twelve in number, are on 
the following important subjects :—1. On 
the Foundation and Superstructure of the 
Christian Church.—2. On the Profitable 
Endurance of Trial.—3. On the Difficul- 
ties attending the Salvation of the Rich.— 
4. On the Duty of Christian Vigilance.— 
5. On the Excellence of the Knowledge of 
Christ.—6, On the Satisfaction arising from 
Likeness to God.—7. On the Duties, Dis- 
couragements and Hopes of the Christian 
Ministry.—8 and 9, the Promises of 
God.—10. On the Disposition suited to a 
Review of Divine Benefits.—11. On the 
Fading of the Leaf.—12. On the Delay of 
Christ's coming to Judgment. All of these 
subjects are handled in an able, several in 
a masterly, style. We especially commend 
to perusal the first, third, eleventh, and 
twelfth. 

We have room for only one of several 
extracts which we had prepared for quo- 
tation,—a passage from the beautiful and 
impressive sermon on the “ fading of the 
leaf :” 

“The fruit of the Spirit, love: 57, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, good feith, ” » tem. 
perance,’ which ‘formerly grew spontaneously, and 
ripened towards maturity, no longer afford either 
Satisfaction to an individual, or hope to the commu- 
nity ; effects which were at first poodved, only in 
the secrecy of the heart ; but which, alas! too soon 
became visible to the Church just as the sickliness 
and decline of the fading leaf indicate, to the be- 
holder, some concealed corrosion of its beauty and 
vitality. For a time, indeed, it may retain its situ- 
of lwelf, or the driving tempest will carry it away. 
Thos. for a season, may an tnfaithful soul continue 
in visible communion with the Church of Clrist, 
whilst spiritual life is on the decline, and member- 
ship is no longer either ornamental or usefal. That, 
however, which has been observed by naturalists, 
on the adhesion of leaves to a tree, is not unaptly 
illustrative of A seine pees - a! cant. Soe 
its sap. it will throw off those leaves through which 


it does no longer circulate ; whilst a tree which has 
been blasted, retains its leaves with the utmost tena- 
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ity. So will a church, destitute of taal life, 
retain its corrapt members, however “Feutht and 

— appear to the sight: whilst a 
charch instinct with spiritual life, though it may for 


a while bear with a sickly member 
a 


3 yet, whep reco- 
ery is hop nd its wi g 
the safety of the rest, will throw it off by the exercise 
of a salutary discipliue.”—p. 270, 271. 

The work before us is not wholly free 
from blemishes in point of composition. 
The author’s rigorous regard—his over- 
reaching anxiety—for the smaller accura- 
cies of language and the elegancies of style, 
not unfrequently detract both from the 
freedom and point of his happiest passages 
—giving them a certain air of formality 
and stiffness, with which we could well 
dispense. 





— 


Review. — Preparation for Sufferings ; 
or, the Best Work in the Worst Times. 
Second Edition. Dublin Tract Society. 
12mo. 1833. 


Tuar sufferings, both bodily and mental, 
are the lot of humanity, the testimony of 
‘scripture and reason abundantly confirm. 
But whatever may be their nature or their 
intensity, the mind well grounded in the 
hope of a glorious immortality through faith 
in the merits of the Redeemer, and looking 
at the glory that shall follow, will “ hold 
out stedfast unto the end,” and say with 
joy, “it was good for me that I was 
afflicted.” 

To illustrate this position by a variety of 
sound, convincing, and scriptural argu- 
ments, and examples, is the aim of this 
well-timed publication. Its appearance at 
the present period, is peculiarly appro- 
priate, for though the people of God are 
exempt from the fiery trials of absolute 
persecution, yet the spirit of the times, the 
great prevalence of profession over posses- 
sion, and the crying sins of the nation, 
threaten us with the righteous judgment of 
God, and call upon every true soldier of 
Jesus Christ to be upon his watch-tower, 
clothed with the whole armour of God, and 
prepared to meet with constancy and reso- 
lution those sufferings which appear to be 
preparing for him. 

The work is anonymous, and we might 
be led, from several uliarities of the 
style, particularly a ieuaien for metaphor, 
and extensive quotation of scripture, and 
especially of the prophets, that it was a 
reprint from some one of those valuable 
treatises written by the non-conformist 
divines, in the period of persecution imme- 
diately succeeding the oration, when 
numbers of godly ministers were ejected 
from their livings, and ex to severe 
and unmerited sufferings, use, having 
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been bred up under the reign of the 
Puritans, they could not conscientiously 
conform to the rites and ritual of the Esta. 
blished Church. This, however, after the 


most diligent inquiry, we do not find to be 
the case. 


The author, speaking of the motive and 
end of the Lord, in exposing his people to 
sufferings during times of political tumult, 
thus “justifies the ways of to man :”— 


“Though the blood of many saints has beén shed 
for Christ, and their souls under the altar continue 
crying, ‘How long, Lord; how long!’ yet there 
may be many more coming on behind, in the same 
path of suffering by persecution, though it be not 
always tracked with blood, before the mystery of 
God be finished: and, notwithstanding this quiet 
interval, the clouds may return again after the rain. 
Thus you see to what grievous suffering the mer- 
ciful God has sometimes called his dearest le. 

“* We may not now expect extraordinary calls to 
suffering work, as some of the saints had of old, 
Gen. xxii. 2. Acts ix. 16; but when our way is so 
shut up by the Lord, that we cannot avoid suffer- 
ing, but by stepping over the hedge of his com- 
mand, God will have us look upon that perplexity 
to which we are reduced, as his call to suffering. 
And if the reasons be demanded, why the Lord, 
who is inclined to mercy, does often hedge in his 
own people, by his providence, in a suffering path; 
let us know, that in so doing, He does both, 

“ Ist, Set forth his own glory. 

‘* 2ndly, Promote his people’s happiness. 

“ First, Hereby the most wise God does set forth 
the glory of his own name, proving and clearing up 
the righteousness of his ways by the sufferings of 
his own people. By this the world shall see, that 
how well soever God loves them, he will not in- 
dulge or countenance their sins. If they will be so 
rebellious and ungrateful as to abuse his favours, 
he will show his just displeasure, and make them 
suffer for their sins, and, by those sufferings, will 
provide for his own glory, which was by them 
clouded in the eyes of the world. He hates not 
any sin the less, because it is found in his own 
people, but will afflict them in this life, and thus 
draw them to himself, that they may not be con- 
demned with the wicked: the following Scripture 

roves this. ‘ You only have I known of the 
families of the earth; therefore I will punish you 
for all your iniquities,’ Amos iii. 2. And though, 
for the magnifying of his mercy, he will pardon 
their sins, yet for the clearing of his righteousness, 
he will take vengeance upon their inventions: Psa. 
xcix. 8. Moreover, by exposing his people to such 
grievous sufferings, God shows forth the glory of 
his power in their support, and manifests wis- 
dom, in the marvellous ways of their escape and 
deliverance. It is wonderful, indeed, how the 
Church exists under such fierce and frequent as- 
saults as are made upon it by enemies. 

“Moses said, ‘I will now turn aside, and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt,’ Exod. iii. 3. 
That flaming bush was a lively picture of the op- 

ressed church in Egypt; the flames denoted the 
eat of their persecution, the remainder of the 
bush, unconsumed in the flames, s the 
wonderful power of God in their preservation : no 
people are so favoured, so protected, deli d, 
as the people of God. Much less opposition than 
that which has been made against the church, has 
overturned, and utterly destroyed many the 
mighty kingdoms of the world. 

“ And no less admirable is the wisdom of God, in 
bringing to nought, and defeating, the most deep 
and desperate designs of satan, and satan’s ser- 
vants, against His saints. Now you may see the 
most wise God overcoming a malicious and subtle 
devil, overturning in a moment the d aid de- 
signs and contrivances of many years, and that, at 
the very time when they were, to all appearance, 
about to prove successful. Read in the book of 
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these facts; see there how was 


deep-laid 
and contrivance to ow the Jews: 


as well indeed fill men with aston- 
d wonder: ‘When the Lord turned again 
ty of Zion, we were like them that 

exxvi. 1. 
As God provides for his own glory, 
and troubles of his saints, so he 


terests thereby. 
_ “ For these troubles are ordered as so many occa- 
sions and ways of mortifying the corruptions that 
are in the hearts of the people of God: there are 
tank weeds springing ‘up in the best soil, which 
need such winter-weather to rot them. And cer- 
tainly, if we reckon humility, heavenly-minded- 
ness, contempt of the world, and |} ng desires 
after heaven, to be the proper disposition of the 
Church, and therefore to tend to its real interest 
and advantage, then it would seem that nothing so 
much promotes its interest, as a suffering condition 
does: adversity kills those corruptions which pros- 
nourishes. 

" By these sufferings and trials, the sin- 
cerity of the saints is made known to their joy and 
satisfaction; many a doubt and fear, which had 
aa entangled and perplexed them, is removed 

answered. When adversity has given them 
mce of their own hearts, one sharp 
God helps them to be faithful, will do 
more, — , to satisfy their fears, and resolve 
their bts, than all that ever they before expe- 
rienced in their lives could do. The time of suf- 
fering is so ‘fit and favourable a season, that the 
message of the gospel will be then, under the Di- 
vine blessing, ved, which before was not, or 
was but le ied. It will then so pierce 
quick to the heart, that a Minister or pious 
may then be heard, and that message find 
entrance to the affections. 

“ Again, As the patience and faith of the Thessa- 
Jonian Christians while suffering in the cause of 
Christ, and for conscience’ sake, was ‘a manifest 

of the righteous judgment of God,’ 2 Thess. 

. 4, 5, it fully proves that God will judge the world 
righteousness, and all the disorders which 

, though he leaves his faithful people to 

and their enemies to persecute them for a 

He -_— His people to be afflicted and 

order to prove their faith, who shall 

be counted worthy to inherit the kingdom 

om sufferings and trials of the 

are ordained to free it from the abundance 

which are its reproach, as well as its 
thus written: ‘For, lo, I will com. 
the house of Israel among all 

as dF sifted > a pant at = 
t grain upon the earth. e 
people shall die by the sword, which 
8! not overtake nor prevent us,’ 
0. Affliction is a furnace in which 
the pure and noble gold. 

are cherished by the 

; but they show vanity and 

of its adversity. Many 

within the enclesure of the 

flowers in the field, where 


peace and —— > the 
their gifts and pi ions ; 
over them, andj they are gone, 
know them no more. jun- 
jing are very terrible, but exceedingly 
useful to purify and cleanse the air.”—p. 18 to 23. 


The due preparation of the heart is thus 
ably and forcibly described :— 

“§t. Paul said, ‘Iam ready.’ O blessed frame 
of spirit! How hard, but how happy is it to have 


a heart in such astate! Many a man will say, 
*I would be weady, and may the Lord make me 


: it 


ready for 


’ 
sions’ with us, shows us that it is the privilege of 
the Christian to possess such a state of mind. 
a blessing it is to possess it! This we may learn 
from the following considerations : 

“ Readiness for sufferings will bring the heart of 
a Christian to a holy rest and peace, in a suffering 
hour, and prevent that distressing anxiety, and 
distraction of mind, which cast the sinking weight 
into the scale of his afflictions. The more familiar 
readiness we have with cares, fears, and troubles 
before our sufferings come, the more calm, quiet, 
and composed we are likely to be when our suffer- 
—_ indeed. a 

“Job was a man who had deep and large expe- 
rience in the schoel of suffering affliction: but his 
day of prosperity was a day of preparation for ad- 
versity. He says, ‘For the thing which I greatly 
feared is come upon me, and that which I was 
afraid of is come unto me. I was not in —- 
neither had I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble 
came,’ Job iii. 25, 26. In like manner the prophet 

abakkuk stood upon his watch-tower; he made 
his observations upon the probable events of the 
providence of God, whereby he got a clear foresight 
of those troublesome days that were at hand; 
which, though it made him tremble in himself, yet 
- —o- rest in the day of trouble, Hab. iii. 

’ , ° 

“It is a singular mercy for a man to find rest in 
his spirit and conscience, to enjoy inward peace, 
and tranquillity of mind, when all is trouble around 
him: and the way to obtain this is, in humble 
faith, to foresee, count upon, and make due prepa- 
ration for times of trial and distress beforehand : 
it greatly adds to the bitterness of misery to feel it 

on us by surprise, before we fear it: those 

calamities that find men secure, do usually leave 
them desperate. Yet this is the common case with 
men: it is written, ‘ For man also knoweth not his 
time; as the fishes that are ‘taken in an evil net, 
and as the birds that are caught in the snare, so 
are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when 
it falleth suddenly upon them,’ Eccles. ix. 12. 
Thus perished the old world; there was but one 
Noah who made preparation before the flood, and 
he only, with his family, was preserved in it: all 
the rest were eating, drinking, marrying, and giv- 
ing in marriage, until the flood came, and swept 
them all away, Matt.xxiv. 38. Men shrink from 
considering beforehand the judgments of God; but 
because it is all quiet around them te-day, they 
conclude it shall be so to-morrow. Those that are 
at rest in their habitation, and have get a safe pil- 
low under their heads, are apt to fall asleep in 
security, and dream pleasantly of continued rest 
and , and they are loth to interrupt their 
worldly pleasures with serious thoughts of future 
8 b 

“Oh, then, look out for days of visitation; pre- 
pare for a storm, and provide you an ark, a hiding. 
ag in Christ, as ever you expect rest and peace 
n your souls, when the earth shall be full of tu- 
mults, uproars, and desolations! It is in such a 
case that Christ delights to reveal himself to his 
faithful, con , om | people. Oh, jhow man 
mysteries does He reveal to them who walk wit 
him, which those who are strangers to him never 
know! Mysteries of wisdom—mysteries of love 
and saving grace—mysteries of scripture—mysteries 
of providence—mysteries felt by inward experience, 
and mysteries revealed by faith! 


and ready its ‘suffering 

the of God, to take his lot with Christ, 
wherever, and howsoever matters may fall out, this 
is the man that has deliberately closed with Christ 
upon his own terms, and is likely to be the 
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stedfast, resolved, and victorious Christian.”— 
p. 26 to 29. 


The following striking and elevated pic- 
ture of the sufficiency of divine grace, not 
barely tu support the Christian in times of 
suffering and seasons of affliction, but to 
enable him, with the noblest heroism, even 
to “triumph in-Christ,” must close our 
extracts :— 


“No man is prepared to suffer hard things for 
Christ, until his spirit be enlarged, raised, and en- 
nobied, so that he is able to overcome temptations, 
trials, and difficulties. The low, and selfish spirit 
must be removed, and a eo, disinterested 
spirit must possess him. Ifa man be of a feeble 
and cowardly spirit, every little danger will daunt 
and sink him; feebleness and fearfulness are as 
unsuitable to a Christian as to a soldier. This is 
the exhortation of the Apostle Paul to Timothy, 
‘Thou therefore endure hard , as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ,’ 2 Tim. ii.3. They who mean to 
enter into the kingdom of God, must resolve to 
break through all the opposing front which satan 
raises. The true Christian counts the cost, and 
knows that ‘all that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution.’ They who wish to be 
crowned with victory, should regard this exhorta- 
tion, ‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong,’ 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 

“ Look over all the sacred history, and see if you 
can find a man that ever honoured Christ by suffer- 

, that was not of a raised and noble spirit, and 
able to despise and resist both the allurements and 
threats of men, and to count all things but loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus. 
So did those three noble Jews, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, who refused to fall down and wor- 
ship the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king, had set up. So did Moses, who feared not 
the wrath of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. So did Elijah, 
who boldly withstood Ahab, king of Israel, and the 
prophets of Baal. So did the Apostle Paul, who 
boldly bore a testimony for Christ, before the rulers 
of the Jews, and the Roman Governor. And the 
same heroic and brave spirit was found in the suc- 
ceeding ages, amongst those who were witnesses of 
Christ. When Valence the Emperor endeavoured 
to draw Basil from the faith of Christ, by offers of 
worldly preferment, ‘Offer these things,’ said he, 
‘to children:’—when he threatened him with tor- 
ments, ‘threaten these things,’ said he, ‘to your 
— gallants that live delicately.’ And the same 

asil, relating the story of the forty Martyrs, says, 
that when great honours and preferments were 
offered to them, to draw them from Christ, their 
answer was, ‘ Why offer you these small things of 
the world to us, O Emperor, when you know the 
whole world is contemned by us !’ did Luther; 
money could not tempt him, nor the fear of man 
daunt him. ‘ Let me,’ said he in his letter to Stau- 
picius, ‘be accounted proud, covetous, a murderer, 
guilty of all vices, rather than of wicked silence 
and cowardice in the cause of Christ.’ Thus you 
see to what a height, and holy greatness, the 
spirits of suffering saints, in all ages, have been 
raised.”—p. 62. 66. 


Such are the considerations urged in the 
valuable little volume, with which the judg- 
ment of every true Christian must concur ; 
and in strongly recommending it to the dili- 
gent perusal of our readers, we are happy 
to bear testimony to its effect on our own 
—-. There is a degree of richness 
and genuine piety throughout its pag 
which sennieid en “ef the ‘sont ond tot 
ages of the Christian Church. 


_ 
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Review.—A Letter to Robert Gray, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Bristol. By 
Jacob Stanley. 1833. Mason. London. 
2d Edition. 

Turs little tract is designed 

to a work by the Bishop of Bristol, pub- 

lished and circulated by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

It is a very complete exposure of the inac- 

curacy, logical and theological, chargeable 

on the Bishop, and is written in a style 
which, but for the name on the title-page, 
we should have attributed to Mr. Beverley. 

We have only room to recommend it as an 

able and well-written pamphlet, and to 

quote one passage as a specimen of the 
views both of the Bishop and his oppo- 
nent :— ‘ 

** My Lord, St. Paul says, “ when ye nan I oe | 

understand my knowledge in the mystery of t. 

I have read your dialogue with great attention, to 

endeavour to understand your Lordship, though I 

fezr but with little success. Some things indeed I 

do understand. Two things in cular, viz.:-— 

That you think yourself called of God to the priest's 

office as was Aaron; and entitled to tithes as he 

was. But are you sure, my Lord, that you are 
right in so thinking? Aaron was appointed a high 
priest by the express command of God. Did He 
ever thus appoint — Lordship? Shew us the 

divine mandate. en was consecrated, a 

young bullock and two rams were slain and pre- 

sented as a burnt-offering to the Lord. What rams 
or bullocks were offered at your Lordship’s conse- 
cration? The priest’s work was to slay and burn 
and pour out the blood of the sacrifices: to supp! 

with oil, and — and snuff the sacred lamps. Is 
this, my Lord, the work in which you are employed? 

Alas! my Lord, there is not one point of resem- 

blance between your cali and that of Aaron, either 

as it regards its origin, or its circumstances, or “its 
work, or its design. Besides, his priesthood was 
typical of the priesthood of Jesus Christ, who by 

death hath for ever ab ited all A ical priest's 

The Aaroni 


as an answer 





ical call terminated eighteen hundred 
years ago; and, therefore, it is perfectly clear that, 
unless your Lordship be as old as the wandering 
Jew, you never had it. 

“Yet having, as you suppose, this call, you con~- 
clude that you are entitled to the tenth of the pro- 
duce of the land, as the Aaronical priests were. 
That they had a divine right to tithes is certain, 
because He to whom the world belongs, said they 
should have them. But where has he said that 
Christian ministers shall have tithes? Has he said 
so in the commission which he gave to his disci- 


subject. Tithes, therefore, in sy 
tian ministry, are not divine in t 4 
“I wonder, my Lord, at your imprudence 
introducing the subject of tithes: for though 
admit the right of a nation, if it think 
have a rational church, to provide for its 
by an impost either upon the land or 
on of its property; yet it must 
that he who can create can also 


so amply provided for her minis 
lease, on finding that the ministers of that eh 
S not answer the end for which they were - 


inted, withdraw that support, and a; “ 
a 


Now, su 

opinion, that 

morality and piety that we had no state religion ; 
who can deny their right to moke the change? And 
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Weak srt weatl ootos fame 5st Lamp reson works 
many younger brothers tocracy 
and elsewhere, as also many individuals who are 


unfit for an’ 
" ig ged will dye black ;” 
But instead of 


t to be dependent as other ministers 
the voluntary support of their people, 
them who are true ministers of Christ 

and would live in the 


priests, would, in general, be under the necessity of 
turning their attention to something else.” 


I 
Review.— The Voice of Humanity. Pub- 
lished Quarterly by the Association for 
. Promoting Rational Humanity towards 
the Animal Creation. Vol. III. 
Nisbet. 1833. 
Tue perusal of the publications of this 
benevolent Society reminded us 
strongly of the aphorism, that one half of 
mankind live in ignorance of what the 
other half are doing. We certainly had no 
conception, before, of the degree of cruelty 
and horrid suffering to which our domestic 
and most serviceable animals are constantly 
subjected. We cordially rejoice, however, 
in the institution and labours of the Society 
whose periodical reports are now before us ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
only necessary for the public to become 
acquainted with these fb ~no thes in order 
to have their interest powerfully excited 
towards the objects of the association. 
y appear to us, moreover, to be contem- 
plating the wisest and most effectual means 
jor suppressing the evil. They direct their 
views almost entirely to parliament, con. 
vinced that the prosecution of particular 
cases of cruelty must be of but limited 
advantage. It has, however, become, and 
we hope it is increasingly felt to be, the 
bounden duty of the legislature to interpose 
for the suppression of those unheard-of cruel- 
ties which are now systeinatically practised. 
The institution of several cattle markets in 
the city of London, and of suburban abat- 
toirs, or slaughter-houses, are among the 
chief plans suggested by this Society ; and 
in prosecution of the latter scheme, they 
have recently obtained the plans of the 
abattoirs in the vicinity of Paris, Which they 
have put into our hands. They appear to 
us to combine all the conveniences that the 
circumstances require, and to deserve the 
attention and imitation of our government. 
We are pleased to see, attached to this 
Association, the names of some of our 
most eminent countrymen; and we trust 
their intervention, both in their personal and 
public capacity, will speedily effect the 
object in contemplation. 
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Review.— Personal Religion Vindicated, 
in relation to Christian Baptism. By 
Isaiah Birt. London: Bagster and 
Wightman, Paternoster Row; and 
Showell, Birmingham. 1833. pp. 64, 
8vo0. 


Tue sight of this pamphlet brought to our 
recollection the saying of one of the ancients, 
Job xxxii. 7. “ I said, Days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom.” The venerable author, we under- 
stand, is looked up to as the father of the 
denomination to which he belongs, and has 
for many years occupied a distinguished 
place in most of their deliberations. He is 
now, at an advanced age, retiring from the 
more prominent station which he has long 
filled with honour to himself and the profit 
of many, and looking forward to that solemn 
period, when he shal! be called upon to 
render up his account to the chief Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. It is delightful to see, 
from the pages of this pamphlet, how age, 
reflection, experience, and, above all, the 
grace of God, have combined their influence 
on the fruits of his pen: refining, sublimat- 
ing, and infusing into them an unction of 
genuine piety, approaching to the charac- 
teristic simplicity of the writers of the New 
Testament. Here is a pamphlet which 
discusses a controverted subject, peculiarly 
distinguished, in former ages, by “‘ the worm- 
wood and the gall” which it elicited; yet 
the severest critic will not be able to detect 
throughout Mr. Birt’s pages an angry word 
or uncourteous expression. He deeply 
laments that a difference of sentiment should 
exist between him and his Pedobaptist bre- 
thren on an ordinance which they both 
acknowledge to be of Divine appointment ; 
and while he carefully abstains from con- 
testing the mode of administering baptism, 
confines himself to the means of ascertain- 
ing its proper subjects. The main objects 
of inquiry, to which his pages are directed, 
are thus stated ina short preface : 


“ Whether unconsciousness and neutrality, which 
are inadmissible in every other vocation, are compa- 
tible with the Christian profession and the kingdom 
of God? 

“* Whether men have influence, power, or authority, 
to communicate Christianity otherwise than by in- 
stroction; namely, by teaching and preaching the 
gospel ? 

“* Whether all mankind, however related or cir- 
cumstanced, do not, without exception or distinction, 
stand in equal need of pardoning mercy and senctify- 
ing grace? 

“* Whether the ordinance of baptism is an excep- 
tion in the gospel scheme, or a congenial and vital 
member of that spiritual, divine, and heavenly 
system ? 

“Whether the renewing of the Holy Spirit, with 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ, be not the commencement of all real 
religion upon earth, and of that which alone will ter- 
minate in everlasting life? 

“* Whether it can be pleasing to God, or beneficial 
to men, to teach them to esteem any circumstance, or 
service, previous to the new birth, as constituting a 
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partaking of the nature, of the religion of ou 
ira son a dy bd Christ? And, — 
“ Whether the profession of Christianity ought to 
hee suanter of mere in \,,0r, Without exception, 
of free conviction and choice 7” 


That all these are highly important con- 
siderations, and intimately connected with 
personal religion, and “ the answer of a 
good conscience towards God,” will be 
denied by no one who thinks seriously and 
examines them carefully. As it cannot be 
expected of us, however, to take any share 
in the baptismal controversy, we content 
ourselves with recommending Mr. Birt’s 
pamphlet to the notice of our readers, 
which, had it no other inviting quality than 
the excellent temper and spirit in which it 
is written, would amply repay their labour, 

I 
Review.—The Poetical Works of John 

Milton; to which is prefixed a Biogra- 

phical Sketch of the Author. Magnet 

edition, 12mo. pp. 524. Clark, London. 

1833. 

Ir has been observed, and not without 
some justice, that in our day of cheap lite- 
rature, mere trash is too frequently made a 
substitute for sterling knowledge. Some 


persons, indeed, think themselves privileged 
to feed the intellectual appetite with empty 
publications, which, without affording much 
profit to the reader, yield by far the greater 


share to themselves; who disprove by their 
full pockets the philosophical axiom, ex 
nihile nihil fit. But while too much of 
this is going forward in the world, we re- 
joice that cheap literature produces many 
worthy exceptions—many works which are 
highly honourable to their projectors. In 
this class must certainly be included the 
volume before us. It contains all the Eng- 
lish poetical works of Milton, viz.: Para- 
dise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson, 
Comus, his Miscellaneous Poems, Transla- 
tions, Sonnets, and Psalms. There is also 
a Memoir of Milton, together with a well- 
engraved portrait: and when we consider 
the quality of the paper, the neatness of the 
printing, and the elegance of the binding, 
the only wonder is, that its price is no more 
than 3s. 6d. It will form an appropriate 
present to youths; who ought early to be 
instructed in the best authors, especially 
poetical authors, that their feelings, senti- 
ments, and language may become re- 
fined, while their ideas become enlarged, 
and their souls exalted. We would always 
recommend parents to place in the hands 
of their sons the Paradise Lost, that by an 
early acquaintance they may learn to drink 
in its beauties; nor let them regret if Homer 
become insipid after reading Milton. But 
while they can have Milton complete, with- 
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out any addition to the charge; the present 
volume prefers higher claims than any 
edition of that single poem. We under- 
stand that the series will be continued as 
heretofore in weekly numbers, thereby 
offering to those whose shelves are destitute 
of the British Poets an opportunity of 
rescuing themselves from the lanes and 
rendering them inexcusable if the deficiency 
of that, which all things obey, has hitherto 
been the only obstacle. : 
I 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Facts Not Fables, by C. Williams, 
(London, Westley and Davis, 1833.) The 
early impression of moral principles is a 
most important object in education; and no 
means, calculated to forward such an end, 
will be omitted by those who recognize in 
their office, as instructors of children, the 
degree of responsibility really attaching to 
it. The little volume before us, we think 
calculated to effect this design by address- 
ing the minds of its youthful readers in nar- 
rative, and so fixing its truths upon their 
memories. It is nicely got up, well printed, 
and the cuts, of which there are upwards of 
twenty, generally well executed. The tales 
are not so long as to fatigue the attention of 
a child, and each serves to illustrate a use- 
ful moral lesson. We cordially recommend 
it to those who have the well-being of the 
rising generation at heart, 

2. Christian Melodies, Part I. & II, 
(Simpkin and Marshall, 1833,) two very 
elegant little volumes embellished with neat 
engravings, and well suited as presents for 
children. The poetical contents are very 
select. The names of Cowper, Henry 
Kirke White, and Montgomery, (we refer 
to the Poet,) are a sufficient guarantee for 
its excellence. We think them equally 
calculated to improve the taste of the 
young, and to inspire some better feelings. 

3. A Father's Present to his Son, by 
the Author of a “ Mother’s Present to 
her Daughter,” “the Sacred Harp, &c.” 
(Wakeman, Dublin, 1833,) an interesting 
and tasteful selection of moral scraps from 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Cole- 
ridge, Dr. Clarke, Professor Wilson, and 
others, dedicated by the editor to his 
mother, with great simplicity and affection. 

4. Sonnets, by John Hurrey, (Whittaker, 
1833.) Were there no other reason for 
advising this author to abandon poetical 
composition, we should do so, on the 
simple ground that nature has denied him 
an ear. If he counts the lines of most of 
his sonnets, (14 and 15, for example,) he 
will find almost every alternate line two or 
three syllables in excess or defect. 
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WE recommend to the consideration of our 
readers the following petition, recently pre- 
sented to parliament by the Society of 
Friends, praying to be relieved from the 
necessity of paying for the support of a re- 
ligious establishment from which they con. 
scientiously dissent. While it is eminently 
distinguished by the temperate and pacific 
tone, which characterizes all the proceedings 
of that Christian body, we think it is not 
less valuable for the clearness and justness 
of those statements by which they support 
their claims. It would be well if all other 
bodies of Christians, who are similarly ag- 
grieved, would evince as much promptitude, 
unanimity, and Christian feeling, in adopt- 
ing the only constitutional means of obtain- 
ing redress :— 


“ To the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Par- 
tament assembled. 


“ We, the undersigned, members of the 
religious Society of Friends, called Quakers, 
assembled at our yearly meeting in London, 
respectfully represent to parliament, that 
our Society has always objected, on prin- 
ciple, to tithes, and other compulsory 
ecclesiastical claims. 

** We consider it to be our bounden 


duty to conform ourselves to the laws, and’ 


to obey the government of our country, in 
all things which do not interfere with the 
higher claims of conscience towards God ; 
but, whenever there is such an interference, 
it is our established practice to refuse an 
active compliance with the law, and 
patiently to suffer the consequences. 

* On this principle, we have always re- 
fused the payment of tithes, and other 
ecclesiastical demands; and, at the same 
time, have offered no opposition to the dis- 
traint of our goods for these purposes. In 
the earlier periods of the Society, its mem- 
bers were exposed to grievous sufferings and 
persecutions on this account. Not only were 
they cov: gave of their property, in a vexa- 
tious ruinous manner, but their persons 
were seized, and they were immured in 
dungeons, to the injury of their health, and, 
in many instances, even to the loss of their 
lives: and, although the laws which render 
us liable to suits in the ecclesiastical courts, 
are now but seldom enforced, we still suffer 
considerable injury from the levying of dis- 
traints, and from the exactions with which 
they are often accompanied. 

“ Our reasons for refusing these pay- 
ments are purely of a religious nature; and 
they are as follows: 








GLEANINGS, 


“ ist. That we regard the interference of 
the civil government, in matters of religion 
and private conscience, to be the usurpa- 
a of a prerogative which belongs only to 


*Qdly. That we consider the setting 
apart of tithes for the maintenance of the 
ministers of religion, to have been an un- 
warrantable return to the provisions of the 
Levitical law, and at variance with the 
nature and character of the gospel. 

** 3dly. That we believe the ministry of 
the gospel to be free in its nature, according 
to the command of our Lord and Saviour to 
his disciples: ‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give;’ and that the contravention of 
this principle has an unfailing tendency to 
convert religion into a trade, and grievously 
to impede the diffusion of vital Chris- 
tianity. 

“ ‘We also deem the compulsory support 
of the ministers of any church, and of an 
ecclesiastical system connected therewith, 
to be opposed to that liberty which the gos- 
pel confers; and, when claimed from those 
who conscientiously dissent from that 
church, to be a violation of the common 
principles of justice. 

“ Observing with satisfaction that the 
subject of tithes and other ecclesiastical 
demands is likely to come under the deli- 
berate review of the legislature, we consider 
this to be the poe time for representing 
to aren sm ese our Christian principles: 
and we respectfully beseech the House of 
Commons not to rest satisfied with any 
modification of the present system, but to 
take effectual measures for the entire removal 
of all such imposts. 

“Tn conclusion, we feel bound to express 
to parliament our heartfelt prayer, that 
Almighty God may bless and preserve the 
government and legislature of our country, 
and may direct all their counsels for the 
happiness of the nation, for the welfare of 
mankind in general, and for his own glory. 


[Signed by six hundred and seventy- 
nine members of the Society of Friends, 
from various parts of the United Kingdom. } 


** London, 3d of 6th Month, 1833.” 





GLEANINGS. 


be me natural and artificial—The covering of 
wool and feathers, which nature has provided for 
the inferior classes of animals, has a property of con- 
ducting heat very imperfectly ; and hence it has the 
effect of keeping the cool in hot weather and 
warm in cold weather, e heat which is produced 
by powers provided in the animal economy within 
the body, has a tendency, when in a cold atmosphere, 
escape faster than 


to pe it is generated ; the covering 
being a non-conductor, intere it, and keeps it con- 
fined. Man is endowed with ulties which enable 


him to fabricate for himself covering similar to that 
with which nature has provided other auimals. 

















GLEANINGS. 


Clothes are generally of some light non- 
conducting ,w protect the y from 
the inclement heat or cold of the exterval air. In 
summer, clothing the body cool ; and in winter, 
warm. Woollen su’ ces are worse conductors 
than those composed of cotton or linen. A flannel 
shirt more effectually intercepts heat than a linen or 
@ cotton one; and whether in warm or in cold cli- 
mates, attains the end of clothing more y. 
Beds.—\he object of bed-clothes being to 
check the escape of heat from the body, so as to sup- 
ply at night that warmth which may be obtained by 
exercise or labour during the day, this end is not 
w 
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a point, Thns, the flame of a candle or lamp gra- 
dually ye to a point, until all the gas produced 
from the boiling matter in the wick receives its due 
complement of oxygen from the air, and passes off. 
It speedily loses the Pp y to render 
it luminous, and the flame terminates. 

Influence of Accident in Directing Pursuits.—It was 
the accident of the roof of his father’s cottage com- 
ing down, while he wasa child, that first turned 
Ferguson's i to hanical contrivance. 
The jate eminent engineer, John Rennie, used to 
trace his first notions in regard to the powers of ma- 
chivery, to his having been obliged, when a boy, in 











only defeated, but the contrary effect prod hen 
the clothes by which the body is surrounded contain 
moisture in dom. The heat supplied by the body is 
immediately absorbed by ithis moisture, and passes 
off in vapour ; and this effect would continue until 
the clothes were actually dried by the heat of the 
body. A damp bed may be frequently detected by 
the use of a warming-pan. The iotroduction of the 
hot metal causes the moisture of the bed-clothes to 
be immediately converted into steam, which issues 
into the open space in which the Wey is 
introduced. When the warming-pan is withdrawn, 
this vapour is again partially condensed, and depo- 
sited on the surface of the sheets. If the hand 
be introduced between the sheets, the dampness 
will be then distinctly felt, a film of water being in 
fact deposited on their surface. 

Danger of drying Clothes in an inhabited Room.—The 
danger of leaving clothes to dry in an inhabited 
apartment, and more esp lly ine ping-room, 
will be readily understood. The evaporation which 
takes place in the process of drying causes an absorp- 
tion of heat, and prod a corresponding depreasi 
of temperature in the apartment, 








q of the breaking down of a bridge, to go 
one winter, every morning to school, by a circuitous 
road, which carried him a place where a thrash- 
ing machine was generally at work. It was the ap- 
pearance of the celebrated comet of 1744, which first 

d the € ion of Lalande, then a boy of 
twelve years of age, to astronomy. ‘The great 
Linneeus was probably made a botanist. by the cir- 
cumstance of his father having a few rather uncom- 
mon plants io his garden. Harrison is said to have 
been originally inspired with the idea of devoting 
himeelf to the constructing of marine time-pieces, by 
his residence in view of the sea. It was a voyage in 
view of the Mediterranean, which first gave to Vernet 
his enthusiasm for marine-painting.— Leébrary of s 
taining Knowledge, No. IV. 

Heat and Light.— innumerable operations of nature 
proceed as regularly and as effectually in the absence 
of light, as when it is present. The want of that 
sense which it is designed to affect in the animal 
economy in no degrees the other powers of 
the body, nor in man does such a defect interfere in 
any way with the faculties of the mind. Light is, so 
to speak, an article rather of luxury than of positive 
necessity, Nature supplies it, therefore, not in an 

limited abund nor at all times and places, 








Artificial Freesing in India.—A position is selected 
where the ground is not exposed to the rad of 
surrounding objects: a quantity of dry straw being 
strewed on the ground, water is placed in flat unvar- 
nished earthen pans, 80 a8 to expose an extensive sur- 
face to the heavens ; the straw being a bad conductor 
of heat, intercepts all supply of heat which the water 
may receive from the ground ; and the porous nature 
of the pans allowing a portion of the water to peoe- 
trate them, produces a rapid evaporation, by which 
considerable quantity of the heat of the water is car- 
ried off in the latent state with me nem. At the 
same time, the surface of the water iates heat up- 
wards, while it receives no corresponding supply 
from any other radiator above it. Thus heat is dis- 
missed by evaporation and radiation; and, at the 
same time, there is no corresponding supply received 
either from the earth below or the heavens 
above. ‘the temperature of the water contained in 
the pans is thus rapidly diminished, and at length 
attains the freezing point. In the eons the water 
is found frozen io the pans ; it is then ected an 
placed in caves surrounded with straw, which being 
a bad conductor of heat, prevents any communica- 
tion of heat from without, by which the-ice might be 
liquefied. In this way ice may be preserved during 
the hottest seasons, for the purposes of use or luxury. 

Coolness of Steel Clothes.—A metal helmet and cui- 
rass, worn by some of our regiments of cavalry, is a 
cooler dress than might be at first imagined. The 
polished metal being a nearly perfect reflector of heat, 
throws off the rays of the sun, and is incapable of 
being rai to an inconvenient temperature. lis 
temperature is much less increased by the influence 
of the sun than that of common clothing. 


Nature of Flame.—F lame is gas heated to whiteness, 
by the heat produced by the combustion of volatile 
matter. When a candle burns, the tallow or wax of 
which it is d is first liquefied, and then drawn 
upwards through the insterstices of the wick by 
capillary attraction. As it comes in contact with the 
source of heat, it is boiled, and converted into 
vapour; this vapour ascends in a column by reason 
of its lightness, and is now raised to the temperature 
which enables it to form a combination with the 
oxygen of the surrounding air. This combination 
instantly and copiously develops heat, which, being 
communicated to the surrounding current of rit 





renders it luminous, and produces the white b 
light of the flame. ‘It will be epperens from this, that 
the light from the flame can only exist on its exterior 
surface, which is in contact with air. The flame of a 
candle or lamp is, therefore, so far es waeree light, 
hollow ; or rather it is a column of gas, the exterior 
surface of which is luminous, while the interior is 
non-laminous. As the gas in the interior of the 
flame ascends, it gets into contact with a fresh por- 
tion of the ctenengbere, from which it receives a 
supply of oxygen, by combination with which, heat 
is evolved, which produces light. As the gas ascends 
from the centre of the flame, it comes successively 
into contact with the air, and in this manner becomes 
luminous, until at length the column is reduced to 








but rather with that thrift and economy which she is 
wont to observe in dispensing the objects of our plea- 
sures, comgared with those which are necessary to 
our being. But heat, on the contrary, she has yielded 
in the most unb d ple Heat is ever: 

Every object that exists contains it 





tomb all that it contains. Heat is the parent and the 
nurse of the endless beauties of organization ; the 
mineral, the vegetable, the animal kingdom, are its 
offspring. ae | natural structure is either imme- 
diately produced by its agency. maintained by its 
influence, or intimately dependent on it W raw 
heat, and instantly all life, motion, form, and af 
will cease to exist, dod it may be Hterally id, 
“* Chaos has come again.” 

Curious Fact,—1f we would preserve ice from melt- 
ing, the most effectual means would be to wrap it in 
blankets, which would retard for a long time the 
approach of heat to it from any external source. 

Ice-houses.—1n the construction of an ice-house, the 
walls, roof, and floor, should be surrounded with 
some substance which conducts beat imperfectly. 
A lining of straw matting, or of woollen blankets, 
will answer this purpose. Air being a bad conductor 


to heat apartments should be surrounded with non- 
ducting subst: to prevent the waste of heat. 





Summer and Winter Clothing.—1f several pieces of 
cloth, of the same size and quality, but of different 
colours, black, blue, green, yellow, and white, be 
thrown on the surface of snow in clear day- ight, but 

peciall h it will be black 
cloth will quickly melt the snow heneath it, and sink 





1 less so ; the yellow slightly ; 
hat 


colour as its qty. A white dress, or one of a light 
a be 


colour, will always be cooler than one of same 
quality of a dark colour, and in clear 
weather, when there is much sunshine, A white and 


light colour reflects heat copiously, and absorbs little; 
while a black and dark colour absorbs copiously, and 
reflects little. From this we see that experience has 


supplied the place of science in directing the c 
of clothing. The use of light colours always prevails 
colours in winter. 


in summer, and that of d 
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Heating Houses by Hot Water.—A method of warm- 
ing buildings by water has been contrived, on the 
prine iple that hot water will ascend through cold by 

its superior Sows. A boiler is conatructed in the 
lowest part of the building, completely closed at the 
top, Clas bane apg in a wbe or pipe, which is con- 
ducted opw carried through the different 
apartments which it. it 18 intended to warm. his pipe 
terminates in a funnel at the top of the building, 
the boiler and pipe being filled with water up to the 
funnel. When fire is applied under the boiler, the 
water, becoming heated, ascends, and the colder 
water descends ; and these contrary currents con- 
tinue until every particle of water contained in the 
Pipes carried through the building is raised to what- 
ever temperature under 212 may be desired. 


‘ect of changing the Earth's Distance from the Sun, 
ese considerations will lead us to perceive what 
would be the effect if the earth's distance from the 
sun were = undergo | considerable change, either by 
ion, other bein 
supposed rod remain the same. If its proximity to the 
sun were increased, the iocreased influence of solar 
heat would render it impossible for many substances 
now qaney liquid on the surface of the earth to 
exist in any other stone than that of air; and at the 
same time, many solid bodies would be ‘incapable of 
maintaining the solid form, and would become per- 
manently liquid. It would be possible, under such 
circumstances, that the water which now constitutes 
the ocean would be changed into an atmosphere, aud 
that many of the meta!s which now exist in the solid 
form row through the earth, would become 
athe fill the beds of the sea. If, on the 
be hemi the distance from the sun were consider- 
» the solar heat would undergo a corre- 
pn Fag diminution, and many of the palstensee 
which now assume the liquid form would then be 
come solid. lhe sea, which surrounds the globe, 
would take the form of a mass of solid crystal. Sub- 
stances pow in the gaseous state might be reduced to 
the form of a liquid ; nay, that the atmosphere should 
be converted into a sea v 8 sufficient diminution of 
temperature, is an effect not only within the bounds 
of possibility, but probable upon the clearest and best 
founded analogy. 

To cool Wine.—When ice cannot be obtained, wine 
may be cooled in various ways by the process of eva- 
poration. If a moist towel be wrapped round a de- 
canter of wine, and exposed to the sup, the towel in 
the process of drying will cool the wine; for the 
wine must supply a part of the latent heat carried off 
by the vapour in the process of drying the towel. 
Wine-coolers constructed of porous earthenware act 
on a — principle. The evaporation of water 

rous material reduces ti e jemperetars, of 

the iia ~ surrounding the wine. ‘l'ra- 
vellere in - Arabian deserts keep the water cool by 
wrapping the jars with linen cloths, which are kept 
constantly moist. Historians mention, that the Egyp- 
tians applied the same principle to cool water for 
a purposes. Pitchers containing the water 
hops constantly wet on the exterior surface 
dette the night, and in the morning were surround- 
ed by straw, to intercept the communication of heat 
pd ae external air. In India, the curtains which 
s are spinkled with water, by the eva- 

poration of which the air within the curtains is cooled. 
rom damp Clothes.—\f the clothes which cover 
are yi are damp, the moisture which they contain 
has a tendency to evaporate by the heat communi- 
cated to it by the body. The heat absorbed in the 
tion of the moisture contained in clothes must 
oes in part, t Seapuee by the body, and will have a 
uce the temperature of the body in an 
cere, and thereby to produce cold. The 
bn of violent Jabour or exercise is to cause the 
y to generate heat much faster than it would do 
in a state of rest. Hence we see why, when the 

clothes have been rendered wet by rain or by perapi- 
ration, the taking of cold may be avoided, by keeping 
the body iu a state of exercise or labour until the 
clothes can be changed, or till they dry on the per- 
son 5 for in this case, heat carried off by the 
i in evap g¢ is amply supplied by the 

g d by labour or exercise. 

American Divorce.—A short time since, in an ad- 
Solaing town, a ha; y pair were eae in wedlock by 
a facetious towns nthe whose fees totally ex- 
hausted the py, #. bridegroom. Not many 


= it , before the parties who 
been Joined tit ¥.) F. should oe = 
ames dissatisfied with their lot, returned to 
the s with their many tales of woe bestoching 
him ail oer ae to unmarry them, whic 
vided he was previously paid 


he Fotent 
three dollars, doub the fec of the first ceremony. 











+ penny 





This sum the Maen og =A 


the floor, on which was put a live cat—one pulled the 
head and the other the tail, while the esquire, with 
an axe, severed the cat or twain, at the same time ex- 
claimiug, ‘‘ Death has you.” The couple de- 
parted, with a firm be ief that the performance was 
strictly legal, and have not lived together since.— 
Mackensie's Sketches of Canada and the United States. 


[ For many of the preceding paragraphs we acknowledgs 
ourselves indebted to Ur. Lardner’s admirable ** Treatise 
on Heat ;” forming Vol. XX XIX., Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
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Just Published. 


No. I. of British Ecclesiastical History, to be 
completed in Ten Monthly Numbers. By Thomas 
Timpson ; author of a ‘ Companion to the Bible,’ Ac. 

A New Edition of Cruden’s Concordance; with a 
Sketch of his Life. By W. Youngman. 

Burkitt's papmactary Notes and Practical Obser- 
vations on the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Part XXX. of the History of Lancashire. By 
Edward Baines. 

Part VII. of the Lakes; or, Westmorland, Cum- 
berland, Darham, and Northumberland Illustrated. 

Part 52 of the National Portrait Gallery :—contain- 
ing Portraits and Memoirs of Lord Mulgrave, Vis- 
count Combermere ; and James Brindley. 

Part II1. of a New Edition of the National Por- 
trait Gallery :—containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
the Duke of Sussex, Marquis Cornwallis, and Mr. 
Carran,. 

Montague ; or, Is this Religion’? By Chas. Tayler, 
M. A. author of * Records - a Good Man's Life,’ &c. 
The Voyage; a Poem. By H. Christmas. 2d edit. 

3 H dessabibe late Mrs. Piozzi: 
with Remarks. ’ By a Friend 

Memoir of the Rev. William Lavers, late of Honi- 
ton, Devon. By John S. Elliot. 


In the Press. 


Preparing for Publication, by Subscription, the 
Life 6 of Samuel Drew, M.A., Author of “ ‘Treatiaes 
on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul, Xc.’ 
and late Editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Magazine ; with Se- 
ag from his Correspondence and unpublished 

By a Member of his Famil 
Phe talented Author of ‘ Selwyn’ has anew volume 
in the press, entitled, Olympia Moraia; her Times, 
Life, and Writings. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Almanack for the Current 
Year has just yeusned this Country, and will be pub- 
lished in a few d az 

r. James Baillie Fraser, the Author of the Kuz- 
zilbash, the Highland Smugglers, &c. has contri- 
buted a Volume to the Library of hemes. 

r. Agassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, and Pedes- 
yea _ in that Country, will appear early this 
ont 

Friendship’s Offering will appear this season in its 
usual elegant style. 

The Comic’ Offering. Edited by Miss Sheridan, 
will ~ ablished at the same time. 

rs. Bray is now preparing a uniform edition of 
her popular Historical, and ieoendary Romances, to 
be published in Monthly Vo 

he Rev. Charles Tayler hee commenced a Series 

of Narratives, in the same style and on the same sub- 
ioe as Miss Martineau’s Political Works, to be Pub. 
hed Goerseriy. sage, the Title of ‘ Social Fils 
and their The first Number, entitled 

“ The Mechanic,” will appear on the first of 





sem History of (Jeep. Spiritually and Practically 
lngrowes. y W. Mason, i#mo. with a Memoir of 


A New "Edition of Elisha Cole’s Practical Dis- 
course on God's Sovereignty. 12mo. 

Theory of pocnmatelesy ; in Reply to the Question, 
“ What onght to be Believed or Disbelieved con- 
cerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions, 
By Dr, John Heinrich. Small 8vo. 

‘On the Nature of the Malignant Cholera; and on 
the Treatment of it by small and frequently repeated 
Doses of Calomel. By Dr. Ayre, of 

A Memoir of Baron Cuvier; by Bre Lee, late Mrs. 
Bowdich ; with a Portrait. 1 vol. 

Lectures on Painting : delivered et ihe Royal Aca- 
demy. By T. Phillips, Eeq., R. A. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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